25 CENTS 
•7.80 A YKAR 


■ AL WIGGINS 

MAMPION SWIMMER 



^^orn 1820... still going strong 


MEET A GREAT SCOT! Johnnie Walker is the toast of people 
of good taste. At their clubs, in their homes, he’s always 
present. Join Johnnie Walker’s wide circle of friends. You’ll 
enjoy a Scotch of natural lightness and truly superb flavoui'. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. , Sole Importer. 


Red Label — Black Label — both 86.8 proof. 


Johnnie ^^lker Blended Scotch Whisky 




IN SITUATIONS LIKE THIS: 


Only nylon cord tires 
can give you utmost safety 
—surest protection 
against tire trouble 


For some kinds of driving. or<nnary cord 
tires will meet your needs. Hut there are 
too many limes when yon can’t afford to 
risk tire troiilile or ignore tire safety — 
when von necrl tires that assure greatest 
depen<lahililv. These are the limes you’ll 
he glad you're riding on tires with nylon 
cords. 

You II find nvlmi cord tirm roxl very little 
extra - frire you and yniir family priceless 
e.xira prolrclinn. See vour lire dealer. lie'll 
gladly explain the adranlagcs of nylon. 


1 THE FOUR THINGS A TIRE CORD MUST 1 

DO . . . NYLON DOES BEST! Nylon 

gives 

superior resistonce lo bruise dor 

noge. 

moisture, heat and flex fatigue. 


Nylon mokes possible a for str 

onger 

tire cord than conventionol yorns- 

-pro- 

vides greoter safely and durobilit 

y.To- 

day almost every military and cor 

nmer- 

ciol aircraft lends on nylon cord 

tires; 

billions of miles of truck-lire use 

hove 

proved nylon’s superiority. 



Du Pont produces the nylon fiber. 

Tire manufacturers make nylon cord tires 
—in tubeless or conventional types. 


I Kl Tl THINGS TOR BETTeR LIVING... THROUGH ZHCMIST. 

^ I 1 ll'alch "Du Pont Cuialcade Theater" on Television 


Stokts lu.trsTRATED SPORTS lu.USTRATEU IX puMUked uttkty hy TiME Ine., al SiO .V. .Mirkipnn .-Ipf.. Chirayo tt. III. Prinleil in Volume 4 « 

April 2, las'" Kniereil as seeonrl-ehus matter al the Poet Offirt al (.'kietiyo. /II. Subeeriplivn <7.50 a year in ami f’anoiin. NumixT 11 ^ 






Half the fun of playing golf 

IS A WORTHY CLUB! 

Kevp yottT eye on the hall ... is good advice for any golfer, lint, 
if you're looking for extra |)o\ser and greater accuracy, ask your pro 
about any leading brand of new clubs . . . you'll find them filled with 
True Temper's famous Rocket (Jolf Sliafts. 

True Temper shafts are used in golf clubs made for men. women 
and youngsters in a complete range of prices . . . and all leaiiing 
manufacturers have adapted the features of True Temper shafts to 
make their 1956 clubs the finest ever jirodueed. Incidentally, look 
in any pro’s bag . . . chances are 98 to 1 that his clubs have 
True Temper shafts, too. 


"Jlftter Coif' features facts about golf etii/ueiie, 
jjfttrGolf rules and includes spare for recording scores. It's free 
wherever fine golf clubs are sold ... or tcrite: True 
• ^ Temper Corp., 162.^ Euclid Are., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Finest quality in golf*club shafts 
Hammers, hatchets, axes • Lawn, 
garden and farm tools • Shovels 
Shears • Fishing tackle 


Subscription Rates: To the U.S., Canada and l.'.S. 
I’ossessionscvrcpl Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr. S7.r>0. 
Air-speodr-d odilions to Alaska and Hawaii. I yr. 
$10.00. Allolhor sul>scriplivns. 1 yr.. $10.00. 1‘1fasc 
address all rorrospundence roncerning SniKT.s It/- 
l.tlsTRATEP's (•ditorial and advertising contents lo: 
Sports Iu.c.strated. 9 Rockefeller I’laau, NVw 
York 20, N. Y. and all subscription currespondence 
lo Sports Ii.i.I'stratep, MO N'. Michigan Avc.. 
Chicago It, HI- Changes of address require three 
weeks' notice. I’lcase name magazine and furnish 
addnss imprint from a recent issue, or stale ex- 
actly how- magazine is addressed. Change rannnt 
be made without old as w-ell as new address, in- 
cluding |K>8lal zone number. TiMR IMC'. also pub- 
lishes Time. Like. Fiirtc.sk, ARt HiTBcniRAi. 
F'ORVH and Hot'SK A HoMP.. Chairman. Maurice 
T. .Vfoore; I’rcsidenl. Roy E. Larsen; Kzeculive 
Vice President lor j'ulilishing, Howard Hlack; 
F;x»TUlive Vice President and Treasurer. Charles 
L. Stillman: Vice President and Secretary. L). \V. 
Brumbaugh: Vice Presidents, Bernard Barnes. 
Allen C.rover. Andrew Heiskell. C. D. Jackson. J. 
Edward King. Jami-s .^. Linen. Ralph D. Pairte. 
Jr.. P. I. Prenlice; Comptroller and Assistant Sec- 
retary. .Arnold W. Carlson. 
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COVER: Al WtGGlNS, champion swimmer 
Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 

No spectator at the NCAA swimming meet at New Haven will get 
as clear a view of the underwater, racers’ version of the breast- 
stroke as the photographs of Al Wiggins on pages 60 and 61 pro- 
vide. For this unusual study. Si’s Coles Phinizy donned trunk.s and 
air lung and submerged in the Ohio State pool. Then, as W’iggins 
glided overhead, Phinizy caught the OSU ace in four key phases. 


Acknowl«d9in«nrs 




Cg»v<i|M O tiy Tina InC. 


An SI Special 

THE FACE OF BOXING. COAST TO COAST 

22 In Lrnt Amjelex, after nine monlhn of inventigalion. Promoter Babe McCoy 
ulajidi* accused of firing seven fights. James Murray tells the tawdry tale 
38 In S’ew York, Houesi BUI Daly breaks his silence, and lells Romert H. Boyle 
his side of the I uternalional Boxing Guild's troubles in a revenlinij Conversa- 
tion Piece 


17 SPECTACLE: SURFING AT WAIKIKI 

Green rollers, flying spray and their challenge to the islander and 
the visitor are shown here ih four pages of exciting action In 

Color 

21 WAVE RIDING IS SPREADING OUT 

Australia, Peru and California ^as well as Hawaii—draw the 
surf sportsman now, reports CoLEts PlllNlZY 

24 APRII GOLF . . . AND NOW THE MASTERS 

A salute to the season by HeruEKT WarREN WIND, who points 
Old that requirements for a .Masters degree al Atlanta are re- 
markably stiffer than those of the circuit 


32 LEADFOOT AND LIGHTFOOT 

These were the heroes of Sehring's I2-hnur endurance race: Juan 
.Manuel Fangio, the world’s Grand Prir champion, and Bob 
Sweikert of Indy's brickyard. By Coles Phinizy 

48 THE CRISIS OF AFRICAN GAME 

Is the world’s last great hunting ground in danger of extinction? 
Horaces. MAZETrepor/.'toMd Arthur Shay pictures a luxurious 
sofari In Color 

CO OHIO'S SUBMARINE SPRINTER 

Al Wiggins, finest all-round swimmer in the I'.S., is caught by 
an underwater camera in a racer’s version of the breaststroke 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

4 SCOREBOARD 
13 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


28 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 
46 THE OUTDOOR WEEK 
64 COMING EVENTS 


cs THE 19th HOLE 
68 PAT ON THE BACK 


Hotbox: Jimmy Jemml a.sks: Is Maurice 42 
(Rocket I Richard really the greatest hockey 
player of all time? 

66 

Tip from the Top: Rd Dudley discus-ses the 
importance of developing the correct grip 


Basketball: RoY Tekkell analyzes the tri- 
umphs of San Francisco and Loui.sNdlle in the 
windup tournaments of the college season 
Sporting Look: The American male is in for 
his most colorful year. With two page.s of Palm 
Beach fashions In Coloh 


62 Horses: Whitney Tower di.Hcu.s.se.s Needles’ 
fine win in the Florida Derby, and the five- 
pound allowance rule 


NEXT WEEK: SI PRESENTS A SPECIAL BASEBALL ISSUE 

PREVIEW OF THE SEASON AND 16-PAGE SCOUTING REPORT 
CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: YOGI AND CAMPY 
THE LOOK OF THE GAME: UNIFORMS AND BALL PARKS 
THE MANAGERS, OLD AND NEW, IN CARICATURE AND TEXT 
PLUS: DRAWINGS BY ROBERT RIGER AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Jiro Najjasawa. :.'4-year-ot(l Yale ttradualc 
student whii aspires l<> lx* a sportswriter in 
his native Tokyo, continued assault on 
world J20-yard hullerlly recorfl, lowered 
mark for second time in nine days in meet 
at New York i .March i. Na^jasawa's time: 
2:20.1 , 2 1 0 second belter than his previous 
elfort. 

Carin Cone, pretty 1 .'i-year-old younjf- 
sler from Hidgewood, N..I., hustled throuuh 

I. ')(J-yard backstroke in 1:47.-') to set new 

II. S. short-course standard in same meet 
(March 2.') 

AUTO RACING 

Argentina’s crafty “obi man” of the 
tracks, Juan .Manuel Fangio, teamed up 
with Italy’s Eugenio Casiellolli to fight 
bitter duel with England's Mike Hawthorn 
(spelled by Desmond Titieringlon until 
brakes on Hawtlmrn’s I)-Jaguar gave way. 
then had easy lime piloting reii Ferrari to 
record-breaking victory in 12-liour Grand 
Frix grind at Sebring, Fla. Fangio averaged 
t<4.06t) mph, covered l.Okk.k miles, finished 
two laps ahead of another Ferrari piloted by 
Luigi Mus.so un<l Harry Schell tscc piitjv 3J). 

BOXING 

llalph iTiger. Jones, phxlding middle- 
weight spoiler, stalked and outpunched Eu- 
ropean Champion Charley Humez in early 
rounds, piled up enough points to win close 
10-ruund decision in Frenchman’s U.S. pro 
debut in New York. 

Kuul I Raton I Macias, Mexico’.s bustling 

FOCUS ON THE DEED_ 


Hill Talbert, who 
brought U.S. Davis 
Cup victory over 
Australia in 19.^4, 
was renamed captain 
by USLTA, admit- 
ted "the odds art- 
great but not insur- 
mounlahlc” as he 
made plans to work 
with 12-miin squad 
isrc brioii-). 


NB.\ world bantamweight champion, ham- 
mered away at Leo Espinosa wit h damaging 
left hooks, put challenger away in 10th 
round at .Mexico City. 

Fast champions, representing New York, 
split first four bouts with West team from 
Chicago, went on to take next four and 
6-2 victory in Inter-City Golden (iloves 
competition in New York. 

Fre.sh revelations of boxing’s dirty busi- 
ness came in Los Angele.s where ex-Boxcr.s 
Tommy Campbell and (Jeorgie Hansford 
and ex-Manager Eddie Stanley told Gov- 
ernor Goody Knight’.s investigating com- 
mittee that Babe McCoy, :5C0-pound Olym- 
pic .Auditorium match-maker with police 
rei-onl and longtime monopolist of West 
Coast boxing, had instructed them to throw 
fights in 1940s and 19‘>0 iscr pmje 

HORSE RACING 

.Needle.**, rugged honu-hred stretch runner 
owned by Jack.son Duilley anti Bonnie 
Heath, stageil another of his dramatic fin- 
ishes, charged up on outside to take Sl4.’),- 
400 Florida Derby by nearly length in 
track record time of ] :4h U o for mile-and- 
eighth at Gulfsrrcam Park, Fla. Victory 
Ixilsiereil Needles’ position as favorite for 
Kentucky Derby. 

TENNIS 

I’.Sl.TA, making early cITort to rebuild 
Trabertless Davis Cup team, gave Captain 
Bill Talbert 12-man preliminary squad com- 
po.sed of Veterans Vic Seixas, An Lar.sen, 


Marlene Stewart, 
pert little Canadian 
amateur golf cham- 
pion who attends 
Rollins College, par- 
hayed fine iron play 
into 1-up victory 
overWandaSanches, 
formersoftball pitch- 
er, to win North ami 
South amateur title 
at I'inehur.st, N.C. 


Gil Shea, Ham Richardson. Herb Flam 
and .seven promising youngsters: Sam 
Giainmalva, 21 : J. Allen .Morris, 22; Whit- 
ney Reed, 22: Barry .MacKay, 19: Art An- 
drews, Ik; Ron Holmberg, Ik; Earl Baum- 
gardner. Ik. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Harrison Dillard. ;i2-.\ear-old veteran, 
showed there is still life in his weary old 
legs, skipped over (iO-yard high hurdles in 
0:07.1 to tie own world indoor record in 
Chicago Daily News Kclay-s. With fast- 
talking Wes .Santee grounded by court deci- 
sion which ended his injunction against 
AAU suspension. Bankers’ Mile look on 
normal look, went to Iowa’s Ted Wheeler, 
who barely held off challenging f'hii Cole- 
man to win in fine lime of 4:07..'). 

ROWING 

('ambridgo. putting its weight advantage 
leight jjounds a man- to good use, moved 
into lead at start, maintained powerful 
heat against lighter hut game Oxford crew 
to win traditional raw* by length ami quar- 
ter as some 200,000 spectators lined hanks 
of calm River Thaine-s and millions more 
watched event on television. 

BASKETBALL 

San Francisco, to surpri.se of no one. and 
Louisville, to surprise of some, emerged as 
nation’s lop college teams at conclusion of 
NCAA ami NIT lournamenls. Dons, with 
.All-America Bill Russell .scoring 26 points 
and playing goal lender, swept past Iowa's 





ROYALTY AND NOTABLES, from (Jueen Elizabeth and the hitiondiirn), turned out to watch Grand .National. Queen Mother’s 

Queen Mother (Ivfl) to Soviet’s Georgy Malenkov {riyhl, loidiug horse {centrr, aaprtiirli lost hearthreaker to E.S.B. i.sce p<iije 16i. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Joe Alston, chunky 
FBI agent and U.S. 
singles champion 
who dances on toes 
like boxer because 
“short legs have to 
move faster,” beat 
Indonesia's Ferry 
Sonneville to win 
invitation badmin- 
ton tournament at 
Glasgow. 



Hal Lear, sharp- 
shooting Temple 
guard, ended college 
career with .spectac- 
ular 48-point .show 
as Owls beat SMU 
90 81 in consolation 
game at Evan.ston, 
broke three XCAA 
records, was named 
tournament’s most 
valuable player. 



Dr. Clarence (Bud- 
dy) Combs, hard- 
riding 1 0-goal polo 
star, slammed home 
1 9 goals for world in- 
door record, almost 
singlehanded gave 
NYAC 24-7 victory 
over Squadron A in 
first round of U.S. 
junior 12-goal tour- 
nament in New York. 


Big Ten champions 83 71 for 55th .straight 
victory and NCAA title at Evanston, III. 
while Loui.svillo, played to standstill by 
Payton in first half, despite Charlie Tyra’s 
hook ahot.s, perked up in next 20 minute.-? 
to run away from Flyers 93-80 for NIT 
crown in New York Ixre page ^2). 

Guard George Swyers’ la.st-sefond bas- 
ket gave Seattle’s Buchan Bakers 59 -57 tri- 
umph over favored Phillips 66ers and na- 
tional AAU championship at Denver. 

NBA playoffs continued with Syracuse, 
who eliminated Boston, splitting first two 
games with Philadelphia in East, while St. 
Louis took 2 to 1 lead in West series with 
Fort Wayne after Pistons disposed of Min- 
heapolis. 

HOCKEY 

>iuntreal and Detroit were each within one 
victory of reaching Stanley Cup final at 
week's end. Fa.st-.skating Canadiens poured 
it on to win three of first four games from 
New York Rangers-, Red Wings swept three 
straight from Toronto. 

LACROSSE 

Maryland, la.st year’s college champion, got 
season off to good start, outscoring 1955 
Open titlist Mount Washington 12-11 in 
final minutes at Baltimore. 

MILEPOST 

DIED- Lou Moore. 52, former race driver, 
official, owner or builder of five Indianapo- 
lis winning cars; of cerebral hemorrhage, 
at Atlanta. 


FOR THE RECORD- 

BASEBAIL 

(Grapefruit Circuit Reaulls) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

1. N.Y. Milw. St. L. K. Ci 

W-I1:L 5 1I-I 2-3, 5-7 9-5, 

Pci. - .688 

2. Chicoga K. City BosI, 

W-9, l-S 14-13 6-0 a 

Pel.. -643 

3. Clava. Chi (N) Ball. h 

W-lO.L-6 5-9. 7-14 11-4, 6-8 1 

Pet.:. 625 4 

4. Kan. OwChi. (ft) Mtiw. 1 

W-7.L-7 13-14 7.5 5 

Pci.: .500 

5. Baalan Wash. Chi. (A) 

W-6. L-8 6-8 0-6 

Pet. .429 

6. Wash. Bosl. Phila. 

W-5; t-9 8-6 1-7 3 

Pel.: .357 

7. Boll. N Y. (N) Cleve. ( 

W-5.L-10 8-6. 5-9 4-li. 8-6 I 

Pel.: .333 

8. Dalroil Bklyn. Pilts. C 

W-4; L-ll 1013. 2-8 3-2 1 

Pci .267 2-3, 2-4 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
I. 5). Louis Phila. N.Y. (A) 

W-IO.L-6 3-4 3-2. 7-5 

Pet.. .625 

• M.Y- Balt. Chi- (N) 

W-9; L-7 6-8, 9-5 11.10,1-1 

Pet,: .563 

■ " i. Pills. Phila. 

W 9: L-7 5-2, 10-3 5-3 
Pel -563 

I Milw. N.Y. (A) K. City 

W-8; L-7 1-11 5-7 

Pet, .533 

Bklyn. Del. Wash. 

W-8. L-8 13.10, 8.2 9-5 
Pel. 500 3-2, 4-2 
Pills. Crnn. Wash. 

W-7; L-8 2-5 3-10 6-3 
Pel.- .467 

Chicago Cleve N Y. (N 

W-7; L-8 9-5. 14-7 10-11 
Pel. .467 1-8 

Phila. St. L. Wasn. 

W-6:L-9 4-3 7-1 

Pet .400 




10-11 2-16 10-5 


BASKETBALL 

U.S. AIR FORCE. All-Service Olympic trials, Louis- 
ville. Ky. 


HAROLD CARTER. 10-round decision over Bob Sat- 
terfield. heavyweiehts. Miami Beach. 

VIRGIL AKINS. lO-round decision over Hector Con- 
stance. welNrwei(hls. St. Louis. 

COURT TENNIS 

ALASTAIR B. MARTIN. Glen Head. L.i., and NORTH- 
RUP KNOX, Buflalo. N.Y., over William Lintelbach 
and frank Shields. 6-1, 6-2, 6-2, U.S. amateur dou- 
bles lille. Philadelphia. 


COIF 

GARDNER DICKINSON IR., Panama City. Fla.. Mi- 
ami Beach (Fla.) Open, with 272 for 72 holes. 
JUDD BRUMIEY, Greenville. Tenn., over Pete Snek- 
ser. 3 S 2. American $r. Golf Assn, amateur title. SI. 
Augustine. Fla. 


PORTAGE LAKE PIONEERS, over Bessey Awning, 
Detroit. 12-3. AKA sr., title. Lewiston. Me 


JOE lONCS, S28.SOO Bowie Handicap. I 1.16 m.. by 
IK lengths, in 1-45, Bowie, Md. Tony DeSpiiilo up. 
NCAA TOURNAMENTS 

OKLAHOMA A ft M., wieslling lille. with 65 pis., 
StiHwater, DVla. 

ILLINOIS. Gymnastics title, with 123V5 pis.. Chapel 
Hill. N.C. ; fencing title wilh 90 pts., Annapolis. 
DENVER, skiing litTe, with 582.01 pts.. Winter Park 
Col. 


SKIING 

(Hatriman Cup. Sun Valley. Idaho) 

CHRISTIAN PRAVOA, Sun Valley, men's downhill, 
slalom and combined titles. 

SALLY OEAVER. Philadelphia, women’s downhill, 
slalom and combined titles. 

SOCCER 

HARMARVILLE. over Hakoah. 1-0, Pitlsburgh. 
CHICAGO SCHWABENS. over LA. Danes. 2-1, Los 
Angeles. 

TENNIS 

PANCHO GONZALES beat Tony Traberl 3 matches to 
I. Gonzales lands 49-15 in World Pro Tennis Tour. 



TENNESSEAN shakes hands 
with roque mallet in California. 


DODGER DREAM STADIUM takes model shape in happy LOUisvtLLES hoist Charlie 
Brooklyn. Its unique dome is raised for ea-sier inspection. Tyra after NIT victory in New York. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 


s 


The Question: 

Is Maj^nce (I^ocket) Richard really 
the greatest hockey player oj all time? 


GLEN GILBERT 



Montreal 
Editorial director 
Weekend Magazine 

“No. Jean Beliveau is 
the greatest I’ve ever 
seen. He b bigger and 
he has everything. 
Furthermore, he is a 
student of hockey and 
all its fine points. Everyone acknowledges 
Richard a-s a greater scorer, but Jean con- 
trols his play better and he is a greater 
all-round player.” 


JACK ADAMS 

Detroit 

General manager 
Detroit lied Wrings 

“Definitely not. He is 
colorful and undoubt- 
edly one of hockey’s 
greatest scorers. But 
to term him the great- 
est as again-st Gordie 
Howe, Eddie Shore and Howie Morenz is to 
overlook defen.se and parsing skills and 
team spirit. The ability to score is most 
important, but it isn’t all important.” 



CONN SMYTHE 

Toronto 
Ou-ner 

7'oronto Hockey Club 

“Yes. For color and ro- 
bust hockey he com- 
pares with Reardon, 
Shore and Horner. For 
speed and spectacular 
plays, he is like Mor- 
enz and Apps. For scoring plays, he has a 
little on Nels Stewart and Bill Cook. You 
might say that only a two-way player like 
Ted Kennedy was greater." 


I 


FRANK BOUCHER 

Brandon, Man. 
General manager 
Brandon Regale 

"He ranks with the 
greatest in hockey. As 
a scorer, from the blue 
line to the net, he is in 
a class by himself. As 
a popular player he's 
also on a par with the late Howie Morenz. 
However, I nominate Bill Cook, my old 
teammate, as the greatest oU-rOKwd player 
of all time." 



JIM VIPOND 

Toronto 
Sports editor 
Toronto Globe & Mail 

"The Rocket is a great, 
colorful player, but 
isn't the greatest. I 
rate the incomparable 
Howie Morenz ahead 
of Richard, and Gor- 
die Howe of Detroit is a better two-way 
player. The Rocket is more sparkling than 
Howe, but Gordie is a.s good around the 
goal and better defensively.” 



GENERAL JOHN REED KILPATRICK 



New York 
President 
Mad. Sg. Garden 

“Yes. Richard has es- 
tablished great records 
over a long period of 
I time and still stands 
I in the front rank of 
hockey. None of the 
old-timers could touch him. Gordon Howe 
and the Rocket's teammate, Beliveau, are 
the only active players who can be com- 
pared to him." 


LESTER CANTON 

New York 
Vice-president 
Crouch & Fitzgerald 

“The Rocket is un- 
questionably thegreat- 
est goal-getter. That’s 
what they pay off on. 
You might call him the 
Babe Ruth of hockey. 
Like Babe, he is controversial, colorful 
and the greatest crowd-plea-ser of all time. 
Also, like the Babe in ba.seball, the Rocket 
has made the greatest impact on hockey." 



PHILIP SCHREI8ER 

VHU Detroit 
^ Attorney 

\ I a 

t ^ ^ “No, but he is the 

■ greatest scorer of all 

time. Sure, goals win 
I games. That’s why 
I some fans call him the 
greatest of all lime. I 
think Gordie Howe of the Detroit Red 
Wings is greater than Richard. He is the 
reason why the Red Wings have dominated 
the National Hockey League for years.” 


MUZZ PATRICK 

New York 
General manager 
New York Rangers 

“When you think of 
I Bill Cook, formerly of 

» ' the Rangers, Gordon 

’ Howe of the Red 
_ Wings and Jean Beli- 

* veau, it’s hard to say 

one is the greatest. But the Rocket is awful- 
ly clo.se to it. No one will argue with me 
when I say he is the most entertaining, ex- 
citing and explosive player of all time.” 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Toroxlo 
Sports editor 
Toronto Star 


i jr^ ^ 1 "Any comparison of 

I J| C-' t f athletes, past and pr»‘s- 

flL “■ ent is difTicult, due to 

. /‘hanging conditions. 

‘ However, no hockey 

-- addict can argue that 

the game is now played at a faster tempo 
than over before. In a.s.ses.sing Richard the 
Rocket, I have to^e guided by what I set* 
on ice, what I see in the record book.s and 
what I have seen in the past. The Rocket 
has .scored more goals than any player in the 
history of the game. He has .scored more 
goals in one sea.son. He holds the record for 
the playoffs. Richard has been in big league 
hockey .since 1942 and has played equally 
well with variou.s line combinations. Until 
someone el.se doe.s as many things, over as 
great a span, I would have to call Richard 
the greatest.” 


CLARENCE CAMPBELL 


.l/oHtrcaf 

Presidenl 

iVaf’f. Hockey Leayite 
"U may be 


unreason- 
able to .select one play- 
er and declare him to 
be “the greate.st player 
t>f time,” 
not one of tho.se law 
who have seen all the greats. Rut no other 
man has staked such a claim to that rating 
as Richard. I’ve never had as many thrills 
watching any other player." 


TEO SAUCIER 


•Vcir York 
Publicist 


^ “No. I think I know 

^ hockey and the stars 

who have played it 
throughout the years. 
I was the first 
for hockey at Madison 
Square Garden, before the Rangers. I’ve 
seen all the great .stars. I think the grcato.st 
of them all, the one with the greatest poten- 
tial. is Jean Reliveau of the Canadiens.” 







. Sayers Clubs — 
as INDIVIDUAL as 
^ F I N G ERPR INTS ! 


No ttro aels of Saytrs Clubs are ever 
made alike . . . the reason, no two eoHers 
are physically the same I 



r 100th ^ 

(Anniversary , 
offejO 


MIDI 


jJm'niMLlm j 


hssL- (bALNUT 

MILD PIPE TOBACCO 
Profofrod by dUerimlnallns Rlp* 
smofcort for ono hwndrod yoort. A 
cudom blond of Iho world'* lovon 
Dn*(t lobocco*. 

See rOIM OCAiet now for pockol »Ixo 
WALNUT. Sond wroppor and SOe In 
coin or damps for this handsomo 
poarl handUd Pip* Knif* with high 
carbon stool blado, bowl scrapor and 
cUonor, handy lampor ... in loalhor. 
otto shooth to 

JOHN MIDDLETON 

THIRO& WALNUT STS.. PIIILA.*. PA. 
"PINE TOBACCOS SiNCB 1856” 


Thr finr.si rliibs in the \voil<l , . , all 
Sayfis s(ainJ<'Kv strcJ li<'a<ls an- li;«n<N 
forui'd l»y Say<Tx in Scotland. Every cluf) 
in your l>a^, Wood and Iron, i.t tailored 
to fit you . . . hand-made to mei'l your 
physical measurements. 

Sayers clubs are desiitned fur inasi- 
muin distanre anil aceuraey— also 
}>njt(l balance and feel to )>uarancec a 
better name. 


t 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


especially for 
over*S0 golfers 


/rom eo duolcy, Au^iuxta A’afjonaf Golf Club, AiiyuaUi, Ga, 



As paradoxical as it may .sound, relaxed, well-played golf i.s a 
“pre.ssure game!” Pre.s.sure, as properly applied by the fingers 
as they grip the club shaft, is in my opinion one of the funda- 
mental factors underlying good golf. In fact, the position of the 
hands on the club is the principal key to control, and only 
through control can a golfer ri.se above the dub .stage. 

How much pressure? How applied? Well, the pre.ssure .should 
be that amount that provides a “feel" of the club without pro- 
ducing ten.sene.s.s. It .should be applied by the last three fingers 
of the left hand. Or to put it another way, the hands are not 
supposed to be limp on the club but in a position where they 
feel ready to do their work; to act a.s the swivel of the .swing, 
to control the takeaway as the club .starts on its backswlng, 
to start the downmove on the downswing. 

The proper grip — meaning that the pressure of the fingers 
IS right as well as the position they occupy on the shaft- permits 
the all-important cocking of the wrists at the top of the swing, 
eliminating tenseness in the wri.sts and forearms. It also tends 
to j>roduce a straight but not unnaturally stiff left arm. It is 
worth your while to get this grip fundamental right, for it is 
the foundation on which all the other actions are built. 



The correct movements on the backswlng and the downswing 
ran be executed only If the hands are properly on the club 


NEXT WEEK'S I'RI): SHKEEEY MAM IKI.D ON THE UU;HT SIDE 
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Poised, conlident, forward-striding. He's ihc man on the fto— 
the man who plans, builds, and enjoys the good things of life. 
Where\er you find him. you'll find Jockey is the 
favored brand of underwear. 

Among such men — and chances arc you're one of them — 
Jockey Midway' answers every requirement of comfort and fit. 
It gises you both freedom of motion and extra coverage. It's 
casil> the most comfortable garment you can wear — sitting, 
standing, walking or running, it follows your body as faithfully 
as your shadow. Never gaps, binds, twists or pinches. 


Men on the go 


Joekeu 


go for 
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ot Lone Star's New 

ADMIRAL DELUXE! 


First, to believe an aluminum boat 
could reflect such fabulous styling! 
Second, to believe a 14-footer could 
capture all the fun of today's high- 
powered motors.. -and then some! 

Maintenance-free... wider, deeper... 
Lone Star's ADMIRAL DELUXE is 
truly the look-twice boat! Perform- 
ance-Designed with Aqua-Dynamic 
styling, and exclusive Power-Bar tran- 
som specifically engineered for big 
motors. Be sure to look it over at your 
Lone Star dealer's, only $S4S.OO. 


Srond Prsitis, Ttsat 


FOR TENNIS 
-BADMINTON 



STANDS OUT 
in play 

• Horder Smashes 

• Better "Bite" 

STANDS UP 

in your racket 

• Moisture Immune 

• Lasting Liveliness 

COSTS LESS 

than gut 

APPROXIMATE STRINGING COST: 
_ , .Tennis $6.00 

. Tennis $5.00 

Multi-Ply godminfon . . .$3.00 

At tennis shops ond 
sporting goods stores. 




ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING 
Choice of The Champions 



D uring April and May many of you may notice in the win- 
dow.s of your favorite department stores enlarged repro- 
ductions of some of the people and places you have already 
seen in Sports Illustrated divers at Acapulco, bathers at 
Rio, the tennis courts of Wimbledon and Fore.st Hills, the 
golf courses of Pebble Beach and Augu.sta; Scotland and its 
Braemar Game.s, Bermuda and its water sports. 

They are from the many various and wonderful worlds SI 
has touched —settings against which more than 100 leading 
department stores across the country will feature their latest 
travel and .sports fashions and equipment. 

One famous store displaying the.se scenes is The Higbee Co. 
in Cleveland, whose pre.sident, John Murphy, has summed 
up the reason his store is happy to have them. 

“The pages of Sports Illustrated,” he said, “area colorful 
reflection of the natural alliance between sports and travel, 
for some time a growing factor in American life, and now a 
most important consideration in the pre.sent and future of 
retailing.” 

In the page.s of this is.sue are some examples of this natural 
alliance at work, a.s Sports Illustrated’s color cameras travel 
to far sides of the earth to record a safari in Africa and surf- 
ing in Hawaii. In the past two months SI has also been to 
Venice for ducks, Australia for sharks, India for tigers, Sindel- 
fingen for “ghosts,” Venezuela for bulls, Peru for marlin and 
St. Petersburg for baseball players. 

It makes, I think, for a pretty full globe-circling trip, with 
all continents pre.sent and accounted for in The Wonderful 
World of Sport. 
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roPi'cshes \v1thout filling 



R B I R D 


Tailored Sportswear 



The Official 

TIIUNDERIIIKD 

BLAZER 

Dynamically atyird 
and imprccably 
lailored of the 
fineat, iightweiftht 
fabric;. $.15* up. 

The Official 
Tin:NDERBIRI) 
CREST, 
embroidered 
(optionally) on the 
lianilkerchief pocket, 
identifies every 
garment. 

TIlr.MtERBfRI) 
SLACKS, 
harmoniously 
designed in a 
handsome selection 
of fabrics and 
patterns, are available 
from $16.95* up. 


An ode to America ... a trihutc to the .skill, ingenuity and 
aspirations of men w ho mould steel into speed and heautv . . . and harness 

nature's potter to serve man's needs . . . This is Ford’s TIII NDERBIRD 

.\nd tfith magic needles, imagination and color \Aorstcd-Tcx 
interprets the .\merican dream in fabrics ... in meaningful tailored 

sportstvear that reflects .America on the go ■ ■ . sporlsttear that at one 
and the same time is lively, buoyant, cheerful and charged tvtth expectancy. 

This is THLNDERBIRD Tailored Sportswear by WORSTED-TEX. 


The Official TBUNDERBIRD BLAZER is available in at; exclusive range 
of solid tones and patterned effects, some of nbich are sboten above. 


inspired by FORD 
interpreted by 


TIIUNDERBIRD Tailored Sportswear is available at fine stores everywhere , , , or write : 


THE HOUSE OF WORSTED-TEX- 200 Fifth Ave., IS, Y. ... Makers of Worsted •Tex« • Tropi-Tcx* • Knit-Tex* • Sports-Tex* • Ivy League* 
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ST. ROCKY. APPEARS IN SAO ROQUE # ENGLAND STANDS WATCH ON 
MAMMALS 6 THE SOCCER BUFFS OF ST. LOUIS • THE OLD PRO IN 
OLD GREECE # BASKETBALL CHIC • OKLAHOMA DOES IT ONCE MORE 


CHAMPION’S PATRON 

TN THE COURSE of his Latin Ameri- 

can tour, Rocky Marciano has been 
mobbed by howling idolaters in Cara- 
cas, treated to a calypso serenade in 
Port of Spain, and at Sao Paulo had 
a two-hour interview with a Cardinal, 
Carlo Carmilo de Vasconeelos Mota. 
The Cardinal, like all the rest of Latin 
America, was delighted. 

No more delighted, though, than 
Rocky himself was on the road to Soro- 
caba, 60 miles out of Sao Paulo. The 
champion is a champion consumer of 
orange juice and other soft drinks. It is 
a long half hour when he does not 
pause to slake his thirst, and so, en 
route to Sorocaba, Rocky and his en- 
tourage stopped for the usual reason 
at a bistro they found in a small cotton- 
belt town. 

The tavern owner recognized Mar- 
ciano immediately and took a firm hold 
on the bar to steady himself. His eyes 
bugged out in awe as he came around 
the bar to hug the visitor. And, after 
some effusion of greetings, Rocky got 
his order in — orange juice. There were 
oranges but no squeezer. The tavern 
owner was not desolated. He squeezed 
the oranges by hand. As he did so, 
word spread through the town that 
Rocky Marciano, heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, had arrived. The 
church bells rang, summoning every- 
one, and soon 500 persons were crowded 
around the bar to admire the relaxed, 
easy movement of Rocky's Adam's 
apple as he downed the juice. 

It was one of the greatest days the 
place had ever known. 

Rocky prepared to leave, then had 
a gracious thought. 

“By the way,” he asked the owner, 
‘‘what is the name of your town?” 

“We call it Sao Roque,” the man 
said. “In your language I guess it would 
be St. Rocky.” 


THE EAGER ENGLISH EYE 

mHERE IS approximately one field 
mouse for every human in Great 
Britain, and 80 other species of mam- 
mals besides: in the last two years they 
have found themselves subject to an 
invasion of privacy such as wild ani- 
mals have probably not been forced to 
endure since the beginning of time. 
Hares with an urge to gambol in the 
moonlight can never be sure that a man 
with night glasses is not eying them 
from some shaded copse, and even seals 
have been seized, wrestled to their 
backs, and unceremoniously tagged 
with an identifying label. England, in 
a word, now has mammal watchers — 
members of a society that is doing 
its best to make bird watching seem 
effete. 

“We want to be as scientific as pos- 
sible,” explains Dr. Kenneth Back- 
house of Ixindon, one of the society's 
leading spirits. “We want to keep out 


Top honors in the Sebring sports car race 
went, not unexpectedly, to Argentina’s 
Juan Manuel Fangio and Italy’s Eugenio 
Castellotli in a Ferrari. Almost of equal 
interest was the fine race driven by Bob 
Sweikert, Indianapolis "500” champion, 
making his debut in sports car racing. "Nov- 
ice” Sweikert and his teammate finished 
third in a Jaguar. 

The special Corvette driven by John Fitch 
gave Chevrolet a highly respectable pre- 
miere at Sebring: Fitch finished ninth. At 
the same lime Chevrolet doubtless learned 
some lessons in the mechanical difficulties, 
including a snapped axle, that afflicted an- 
other pair of Corvettes under the grueling 
race conditions. 

Moscow lifted the curtain slightly on pre- 
Melbourne plans. Said Mikhail Pe.sliak, 
vice-president of the Russian Olympic 
Committee: one million Russian athletes 


the bleeding 'earts— you know, the 
dear old souls who want to watch the 
little furry creatures. The bleeding 
'earts have nearly ruined bird watch- 
ing, and with mammals they'd be 
fatal.” 

With this in mind, the society's rab- 
bit and seal watchers, whale observers 
and bat ringers (who catch bats and 
put identifying bands on their fore- 
arms) sternly snooped on mammals all 
over England. The habits of weasels, 
seals, stoats, squirrels, polecats, rab- 
bits, deer, rats, moles and voles were 
under scrutiny. It was rumored that 
hares seemed to be moving into rab- 
bit holes— now that the rabbits have 
fallen prey to myxomatosis. One J.H.F. 
Stevenson reported that female foxes 
call their young with a “wuffling” 
sound— ”Ug, ug, ug, ug,” said very rap- 
idly with the mouth shut. Dead badg- 
ers were in demand— for dissection. 
“Bleeding ’earts,” said Dr. Backhouse 
continued on next page 


are training with Melbourne in mind. The 
best 10,000 will be brought to Moscow for 
trials in August in a new stadium to hold 
100,000 spectatorB. There a final team of 
400 will be picked for the Games. 

Seattle, temporarily bereft by loss of the 
Gold Cup (American Power Boat Associa- 
tion trophy) to Detroit, got a major con- 
solation prize. The city was picked by the 
U.S. Inboard Racing Commission as the 
site of the 1^56 National Hydro Champion- 
ship race (which was held in Detroit last 
year). The race will be run on Lake Wash- 
ington August 5. 

School authorities in Iowa announced new 
track rules which will disqualify any high 
school runner who collapses after breaking 
the tape. Said an Iowa official: young ath- 
letes “must learn that winning a race is 
not the most important thing in their life 
if it endangers their health.” 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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prou<ny, “would never scrape a dead 
badger off a road.” 

The society’s most massive prob- 
lem? Wha]e.s, the doctor thought. “We 
know that numbers of whales and dol- 
phins and pttrpoises are wa.shed up, 
stranded on beaches around Britain 



every year. It’s the duty of anyone 
seeing a .stranded wliale to report it to 
the Registrar of Wrecks. The Coast- 
guards used to do it, but with radar, 
the number of Coa,stguards j.s going 
down. But there must be lots of people 
who would lie interested enough to do 
it — if you could only publicize the fact 
that they should. That’s the sort of 
thing we want to do.” 

MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 

S T. Loins is to U.S. soccer as Phila- 
delphia is to scrapple, so it was no 
surprise that the U.S. Olympic soccer 
trials were held there last week. The 
15-man team — the first full U.S. squad 
in any sport to be chosen for the No- 
vember Olympics — now faces the next 
question: How to get to Melbourne? 

When it comes to doling out travel 
money, the U.S. Oiymjiic Committee 
lists sports roughly in order of their 
“ma.ss base.” Soccer is third from last 
on the list, outranking only cycling 
and field hockey. To help raise the 
$H5.()00 e.xpen.se kitty, the committee 
hopes to match the U.S. soccer team 
against visiting Engli.sh, Scots and 
German amateur teams this spring and 
summer. The team will definitely go 
to Melbourne: however, a scheduled 
elimination match with Mexico was 
called off and the U.S. won by default 
when the Mexicans could not raise 
enough pesos for their own expenses. 

In Australia the Americans will not 
have to strain very hard to better pre- 
viou.s U.S. Olympic records. The U.S. 
has been represented by soccer teams 
at the Games since 1924 (16 years after 
soccer was added to the list of Olympic 
events'. That year the Americans sur- 
vived the first round, defeating an Es- 
tonian team, only to lose out to Uru- 
guay tl-0. Since then the U.S. has never 
got beyond the first round, has scored a 
grand total of two points in 24 years. 

Unsurprisingly, four members of the 
15-man 1956 team are St. Louisans, 


and so is the top-ranked alternate, 
.John Traina (members of the selection 
committee admitted that they might 
have picked Traina for the first squad, 
hut felt that one more man might give 
the team too much of a Missouri ac- 
cent'. Otherwise, the teammates are 
eminently representative of the whole 
country. Four players are New York- 
ers, three are from Chicago, with Los 
Angeles, University Park, Pa., Syra- 
cuse ami Cincinnati represented by one 
man each. Among the players are three 
.soldiers, a barber, a mailman, a .ship- 
ping clerk and a truck driver. The 
team’s flashiest player, Inside Forward 
Zenon Snylyk, 22, is a naturalized 
American born in the I'kraine who is 
also a political science student at the 
University of Chicago. Next fall he 
plans to move to .St. Louis, so he can 
play more soccer. 

LESSON ON A GRECIAN URN 

T^.ARi. Ai.kxasdkr of Tt’sis to.ssed 
off an idea aliout Olympic compe- 
tition the other day, and it was enough 
to make the turf tremble on the play- 
ing fields of Harrow: Why bother about 
the distinction between amateurs and 
professionals anyhow? "Let everybody 
compete,” cried Earl Alexander. “Then 
there can be no arguments afterward. 
After all, the world has changed con- 
siderably since the Olympic Games 
were revived in the 1890s by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin of France. For one 
thing, there were few profe.ssional ath- 
letes of any description at that time.” 

Lord Alexander hurled his Olym- 
pian thunderbolt in Montreal, while 



DAUNTLESS DUFFER 

He liax no /ear 
Of the irater hole; 

Among hit< cliihn 
ha fi>thing pole. 

—Frank O’Brikn 


revisiting the country he once .served 
(1946 52) as King George VPs Gover- 
nor General. He was the same Alex- 
ander who led the .\llied force.s to vic- 
tory in the Mediterranean in World 
War II, who won his field marshal’s 
baton in the liberation of Rome— and 
who set records for the mile and two 
miles at Sandhurst. As a lithe lieuten- 
ant of the Irish Guards, Alexander won 
the Irish Amateur .Mile in 1914 with a 
commendable time of 4:311. He grew 
up in the full bloom of gentlemanly 
amateuri.sm in Briti.sh .sport, today 
heads the crusty Marylebone ('ricket 
(Muh. Yet, in Montreal . . . 

“People now have to work so hard 
to make a living,” said his lordship, 
“that they are hard pul to find the 
time and the energy for rigorous train- 
ing. Expenses which they recehe . . . 
help them out. Take the Russians. 
They aren’t amateurs and they aren’t 
profes.sionals. They are actually civil 
servants.” 

Old Harrovian Alexander should 
have known that creeping civil serv- 
antism was a big reason for the de- 
cline and fall of the original 01.\’mpic 
Games. In the sixth century B.C. 
Solon started handing out -500 drach- 
ma.s to any Athenian who came home 
from Olympia a winner. Soon leading 
athletes were drawing free meals and 
free front-row seats at public specta- 
cles. The Sacred Games became pro- 
fane, bribery became commonplace, 
and the cities of Greece hid competi- 
tively for the services of the Olympic 
heroes. By the fifth century, the top 
musclemen of the day were worshiped 
as demigods. 

For a long time the athletes lived it 
up handsomely in Hellas. Gradually 
they became an indolent class unto 
themselves, stylishly pensioned, sup- 
ported and bribed by the state, and 
organized into s.vnods, or unions, to 
protect their privileges. Most Athe- 
nians were, of necessity, vegetarians; 
the athletes gorged on steak. 

Inevitably, Greece’s kept athletes 
began to look like Strasbourg geese, 
bred and fattened for the public to 
venerate. Had he con.sulted his history 
books, Marshall Alexander would have 
discovered that great generals, like 
Epaminondas and an earlier Alex- 
ander, scorned the prote.ssional Olym- 
pians as being too useless for military 
service. Had he looked at the marbles 
and painted artifacts In the British 
Mu.seum, he might have discovered 
why; the graven likenesses of Greek 
athletes by 300 B.C. show a race of 
muscle-bound pinheads. Compared to 
the statues and the murals of their 
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sleek-sinewed ancestors— amateurs all 
—the state-supported athletes were 
sorry slobs indeed. 

The Greeks had a word or two 
for them. ‘‘Of all the countless evils 
throughout Hellas” — Euripides wrote 
it down — ‘‘none is worse than the race 
of athletes . . . Slaves of their belly.” 



THE FLYING QUEENS 

rPHK studp:nt rosters of most U.S. 

colleges are not exactly choked with 
female basketball players; girls seem 
more inclined to dream of hitting it 
rich in Hollywood than of sinking the 
old casaba from outside the foul line, 
and college men are generally left un- 
challenged to reap the sports h€*ad- 
lines. The reverse of all this is true, 
how'ever, at Wayland College {enroll- 
ment 4821 in Plainview (pop. 18,000), 
Texas — home of the Hutcherson Fly- 
ing Queens, who have just won the 
women’s national AAU basketball 
championship for the third time in a 
row. If Wayland’s basketl)all court 
boasted a marquee it would just have 
to read, like Minsky’s: ‘‘Girls! Girls! 
Girls!” 

Wayland’s men’s team has a hard 


in Plain\ iew were conscious that girls 
played basketball at the little college. 
Then, as now, most girls’ basketball 
teams of any consequence were sup- 
ported by industrial concerns. Hutch- 
erson, however, set out to make Way- 
land the best in the world. 

He began by flying the Wayland 
girls to their games — thus giving the 
team a certain glamour, and at the 
same time advertising the fact that 
his various enterprises include a flying 
service. He bought the team flashy 
blue and white uniforms, pledged him- 
self to pay their expenses and made it 
plain that he didn’t care how far they 
might have to travel to find suitable 
opposition. Girls all over Texas, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma suddenly start- 
ed hoping that they could be Flying 
Queens too — 40 or 50 hopeful young 
women now show up at Wayland each 
year to try for the team. Wayland’s 
varsity coach, Harley Redin, is now 
in charge of the girl players. They 
have become, he says, ‘‘The first fast- 
breaking team in women’s ba.sketl)all.” 

The Flying Queens really hit their 
stride in 1952 by beating the Hane.s 
Hosiery Team of Winston-Salem, N.C. 
which had held the national champion- 
ship for three years and had accumu- 
lated a winning streak of 101 games. 
Since then they have flown 9,000 miles 
a year looking for worthy opponents, 
have run up a 7.5-game winning streak 


of their own. Six Wayland girls were on 
the U.S. squad which won the women’s 
basketball championship at last year’s 
Pan-American Games. 

Claude Hutcherson is still the team’s 
No. I fan. Before this year’s .\AU 
tournament at St. .Jo.seph, Mo. he 
hired a “nationally recognized” hair 
stylist to give the team that look of 
chic so necessary to feminine morale. 
After the girls won, they and their 
supporters were brought home in 
nine Beechcraft Bonanzas, w'hich ap- 
proached Plainview flying in close for- 
mation for the edification of towns- 
people waiting, by the hundreds, at the 
airport. “The Flying Queens,” said 
Chamberof Commerce Manager Wayne 
Smith after the girls landed, “have 
spread the name of Plainview over the 
nation. We’re mighty proud of you.” 

FOOTBALL JURY 

A LL REALLY EARNEST football teams 
believe in filming their own games 
because it helps in analyzing mistakes 
afterward and because, well, every- 
body else does. The New York Football 
Giants have now learned, in court, an- 
other good reason for film. A onetime 
halfback named Joe Petruzzo told the 
jury that the Giants started him in a 
preseason game with Los Angeles, back 
in 1954, then dropped him because he 
continued on next page 


time when it hits the road. People are 



forever saying, “Oh, you fellows come 
from the same school as that girls’ 
team.” They can only comfort them- 
selves by reflecting that a man— a 
wealthy Texas rancher named Claude 
Hutcherson — was the cause of it all. In 
1949, when Wayland’s president asked 
Hutcherson to see what he could do 
about helping out, few people even 



“It may he a record, all right, but I ntill muj we fthould have turned left at Rig Mammoth.” 
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suffered a broken thumb in the game; 
Joe wanted $6,000. No, indeed, the 
Giants said; Joe just wasn’t good 
enough for the Giants. 

In a darkened courtroom, Coach 
Jim Lee Howell and Halfback Petruzzo 
reviewed the film for the jury. Sample: 

Hoirell: See, the ball carrier comes 
through. . . . He should have been 
duck soup for Petruzzo. 

Pclrvzzo: Watch the next play and 
see if I didn’t take, care of the outside. 
I turned the play in. 

Howell: You didn’t make the tackle. 

. . . [Now] on this play you can see 
Joe come in but he slips. . . . 

Petruzzo: A\ot of players slip, Coach. 

Ilou ell: Good players don’t slip, Joe 
boy. 

The jury voted for Howell. 

WRESTLINCS TIMBER WOLVES 

At the start of each wrestling sea- 
son, Art Griffith, genial, gray- 
haired coach of the amazing Oklahoma 
A&M team,tellshisnewwrestlorsabout 
a prairie battle between two bull buffa- 
loes. It is a parable which may explain 
how the Aggies have won 19 NCAA 
tournaments, including this year’s, 
since the championships began in 1928. 

“The buffalo is all shoulders,” Grif- 
fith says, “and he’s mighty. Two of 
them come together and you can hear 
the crash on the next reservation. They 
horn each other until both stand ex- 
hausted and wheezing. Finally one 
backs away, nibbles a wisp of grass and 
heads for the water hole. 

“Then the timber wolf, with a frac- 
tion of the buffalo’s strength, can slay 
the bull of the herd.” 

Griffith prefers that his wrestlers 
develop skill instead of bulging muscles, 
and so the Aggie squad does only a 
mile of roadwork a day, instead of five, 
and practices only an hour and a half, 
with 30 minutes of that given to tactics 
and discussion. 

Griffith takes much of his philos- 
ophy from his predecessor, the revered 
late Edward Clark Gallagher, who in- 
troduced wrestling at A&M in 1916. 
Gallagher teams ran a string of 68 con- 
secutive victories from 1921 to 1932 
and had another string of 27 going at 
the time of his death in 1940. Griffith 
ran that string up to 76 before losing 
his first match in 1951 to Oklahoma 
University. 

This continuing success in part ex- 
plains the interest of wrestling fans in 
Oklahoma, both at the university and 


at A&M. This year’s NCAA champion- 
ships at Gallagher Hall, the .A&M gym- 
nasium, set a new attendance record of 
17,000, topping the 15,000 established 
last year at Ithaca. But the crowd of 
7,000 wh’ch pressed into the Aggie gym 
for the finals was only the second-best 
crowd of the year. Earlier an estimated 
8,200 filled almost every seat for a dual 
meet with Oklahoma University. 

Griffith thinks local interest is in 
part due to victory, in part to the inter- 
esting style which has spread out from 
Oklahoma’s schools to other colleges 
where former Aggies are coaching — at 
Illinois, Michigan State, Michigan, 
Navy, Syracuse, Pitt, North Carolina, 
Texas A&M. 

“We have a wide-open style of wres- 
tling out here,” he said, “compared 
with the brute-strength style that has 
been followed in the East for so long. 
Now people aren't going to pay their 
money to see a couple of crushers grunt 
and groan while they work on each 
other. That’s no fun for anyone, ex- 
cept possibly in satisfaction for the 
fellow doing the crushing.” 

He compares the new style of wres- 
tling to the change in football, a game 
which has progressed from battering 
line-play to the more interesting for- 
ward pass and the split-T offense. 

It is also a successful style. The 
Aggies won the tournament with 63 
points, Oklahoma U. was second with 
62, and Pitt, coached by an old Ag- 
gie, Rex Peery, was third with 51. 


SPECTACLE 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 

rpHERE ABE NOT many things a horse 
owner can say with quotable grace 
when, counting on success, he watches 
his horse lose. The language of grief is 
simple and, it would appear, inter- 
national. “That, I suppose, is horse 
racing,” said Leslie Combs II when 
Nashua came in a sad fifth at Gulf- 
stream Park a fortnight ago. 

Last week it was the turn of Brit- 
ain’s Queen Mother Elizabeth. She sat 
watching the green and misty turf at 
Aintree on Grand National day with 
every reason to believe that her sleek 
gelding Devon Loch was about to be- 
come the first royal horse to win the 
big race in more than half a century. 
Devon Loch had taken all the jumps 
with ease, was leading the field and had 
only 50 yards to go. 

“Devon Loch has it! Devon Loch 
has it!” the cry went up. It was at that 
moment that weary Devon Loch, shy- 
ing from a shadow or slipping or for 
whatever reason, let his hind legs 
sprawl. In the royal box, reporters say, 
the Queen Mother dropped her binocu- 
lars and put her hand over her heart. 
Devon Loch’s rider, Dick Francis, tried 
to get the horse to his feet, finally gave 
up, dismounted, threw his whip to the 
ground and wept. The field swept by. 

The winning owner went immediate- 
ly to the Queen Mother to express 
sympathy. Said the Queen Mother: 

“Well, that is racing.” 


THE BIG WAVE SET 

The sreen waves of Waikiki, once the realm of surfing 
experts, are now ridden by anyone willing to get wet 

Sooner or later everyone who plunks a guitar has something to say about 
the swaying palms, the lovely hula, the grass skirts and the beautiful 
waves of old Hawaii. Around Waikiki Beach these days, the swaying 
palms are pruned once a year to keep the coconuts from hitting the tour- 
ists. The hula is now danced even in Boston, and the tourists are buying 
up the grass skirts as fast as the islanders can make them out of cello- 
phane. As the solitary Hawaiian pictured on the opposite page throws 
his weight forward to keep his board on the rising wave, it seems the 
waves at Waikiki still belong exclusively to the islanders. But this is true 
only in the big surf out far. In the gentler surf lines along the beach, 
on a fair day over 200 visitors sweep down the green slopes on boards 
and in canoes. Some spend more time beneath the waves than on top, 
but .still paddle out again for more, and, as detailed on page 21, this 
old Hawaiian sport is now pursued by fans on beaches far from Waikiki. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY COLES PHINTZY 
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THROUGH A TORRENT OF SPRAY THROWN UP BY BOW OF THEIR OUTRIGGER CANOE, TOURISTS AND 




HAWAIIAN BEACH BOYS SLIDE DOWN A WAVE AT START OF A QUARTER-MILE RIDE INTO WAIKIKI BEACH 




RIDING WILD WHITE HORSES 
IN FROM THE SEA 


by COLES PHINIZY 


On beaches around the world, from Peru to California, wave 
riders are taking up the old sport of the Hawaiian kings 


As THE BOIL OF THE WAVE thunders down on him, the 
XiHawaiian in the picture opposite hunches his shoul- 
ders against the skimming water. As this wave rolls into 
Waikiki at high noon, the same sort of thunder may be 
cresting off a hundred tawny beaches that scallop the east 
Australian coast, 5,000 miles to the southwest; though it is 
still early morning in Australia, some riders are already out 
to get a few “bloody beautiful glides” before going to work. 
At this same moment 6,000 miles to the east, off Peru, a 
similar wave catches fire in the dying sun. A Peruvian 
prone on his balsa board strokes hard and lifts one foot 
cautiously, then rises and rockets away, cutting a smoking 
trail down the hard shimmering wall of water. Under the 
Oceanside cliffs of southern California, a few hardies who 
cannot wait for summer shiver approvingly as big surf 
makes up off San Onofre and Dana Point. 

The local winds, the beach contours and shoals off Ha- 
waii, Australia, Peru and California may vary considera- 
bly, but these four areas are great for wave riding largely 
because of one similarity. Each fronts on unbroken ex- 
panses of the Pacific, and the best waves for riding on any 
sort of beach are generally those generated in remote off- 
shore depths. It is often possible, in fact, that the good rid- 
ing waves striking Australia, Peru, California and Hawaii 
in one week come from a single storm that was spawned, 
lived out its rage and died a thousand miles from shore. 

Oceanographers today have a fair knowledge of waves. 
It is known, for example, that to stir up 50-foot waves, a 
wind must blow about 55 miles an hour for about two days 
over a 750-mile fetch of water (the storm that blew one 
wave to a record 112-foot height howled all over the Pacific 
for a week). It is also known that though the heights of 
waves diminish when the winds slacken, the speed of the 
waves and their length from crest to crest continue to in- 
crease even in dead calm. A wave in open sea often travels 
75 miles an hour. As it moves faster and grows longer and 
flatter, a whole series of waves may seemingly be lost be- 
neath the cross chop from new winds, but the waves are 
still there. 

Rolling into shoal water a thousand or more miles away, 
they again grow shorter and steeper. Finally and suddenly, 
on some shore, these lost waves rise up 10 to 30 feet or so, 


and come crashing in like a stampeding rank of white horses. 

The sport of wave riding, like the good waves on which 
it depends, comes from the open ocean. The first known 
wave riders were the primitive Polynesians who were at 
ease both on and in the water long before civilized Euro- 
peans were smart enough to take a bath. In old Hawaii, 
wave riding was the sport of kings and commoners. A 
king’s ride was often preceded by prayers and the com- 
moner’s ride by heavy betting of wives and other chattels. 
It was because of this gambling that the early New Eng- 
land missionaries in Hawaii stamped wave riding, along 
with the hula and grass skirts, as an evil that must go. The 
sport indeed almost died out. Its revival around 1900 is 
credited to several people, among them a U.S. mainlander 
named Alex Ford, who, though a Chicagoan and a news- 
paperman, was not steeped in gambling sin. Another re- 
vivalist was an Irish-American named George Freeth, who 
later pioneered the sport in California and was sometimes 
seen swimming around in the company of a small seal. 
About the same time, a South Sea Islander named Tom- 
my Tanna was teaching Aussies how to hang onto their 
booming waves. 

The sport has spread to good surf areas around the 
world, but Waikiki Beach remains the mecca for riders 
for more than historical reasons. Waikiki is a relatively 
short beach, but in 12 square miles of water there, waves 
of varied types and heights roll in from a half dozen 
surf lines. Any tourist with the poise of Humpty Dump- 
ty can get in an outrigger canoe with a veteran Hawai- 
ian and ride fringing crests four to eight feet high in the 
Canoe Surf line. The average beginner learns to ride a 
board in four-foot waves of the Malihini Surf in a few 
hours (ski buffs often catch on in half an hour). Then 
after several months’ practice a novice may have the 
knack of angling down a wave to gain speed and to keep 
clear of the plunging boil he will encounter in the fast, 
curling 10-foot waves of the Queen's Surf. On the best 
days, a quarter mile beyond Queen’s Surf, 20-foot waves 
spill over in the Castle Surf and the First Break line. 
Out in the First Break, a Humpty Dumpty may take 
very many great falls and never learn to ride these big, 
wild white horses. (EJiM) 


NEARLY LOST IN THE FOAM, A RIDER WORKS HIS WAY TO THE FRONT OF A WAVE AT WAIKIKI 
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THE FIX IN CALIFORNIA 

It couldn't happen to Babe McCoy, boxing’s wiseacres said, 
by JAMES MURRAY but by last week Governor Knight’s investigating committee 

had lifted the lid on boxing’s dirty business for all to see 


I N 1955 when California’s Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight— spurred by 
Si’s disclosures that boxing’s business 
was as dirty on the West Coast as on 
the other end of the line — ordered an 
all-out investigation, the boxing fra- 
ternity from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco doubled up with laughter. It 
couldn’t have been funnier if Willie 
Pep took on Rocky Marciano. Boxing 
traditionally was impregnable to po- 
litical assault. 

Last week when it was announced 
that the governor's committee — after 
nine months of painstaking research — 
would begin open hearings, the wise- 
acres yawned. Newspapers buried the 
notice on the obituary pages. The 
southern California boxing czar, SOO- 
pound Babe McCoy, was so incautious 
he waddled down to the hearings with- 
out even an attorney to advise him. 

What happened in the next five days 
turned McCoy, the pate, porcine Cap- 
tain Bligh of California boxing, into an 
angry, badly rattled man, started his 
recent appendectomy (slow to heal be- 
cause of obesity) to bleeding afresh 
and prompted a hurry-up call for San 
Francisco’s famous criminal lawyer, 
Jake Ehrlich, subject of the book N'cr- 
cr Plead Guilli/. 

The hearings in Los Angeles then 
played to packed headlines. City edi- 
tors, who owe no allegiance to Babe 
McCoy or other dirty businessmen of 
boxing, took charge of the story. Bahe 
McCoy, ne Harry Rudolph, quickly be- 
came better known to the public by his 
FBI number than his alias. He was de- 
scribed to the investigators as a hot- 
tempered tyrant of the ring who fixed 
fights, wrecked careers and operated 
with such arrogant contempt for the 
athletic commission that he once forced 
members to come hat in hand to his 


apartment before he would even show 
them a contract he held. 

The fight mob couldn’t have been 
more shocked by an honest wrestling 
match. What was testified to did not 
surprise them. It was the fact that the 
indentured slaves of the boxing game 
had the courage to talk at all. It had 
never occurred to them that prizefight- 
ers had a pride in the integrity of their 
profes.sion. And it was ultimately these 
pathetic hunks of boxing’s human de- 
bris who turned on Babe McCoy and 
left him, at the end of one week’s legal 
fighting, cornered and desperate. 

FIRST WITNESS 

First to break open the headlines 
was a quiet Negro ex-lightweight con- 
tender named Tommy Campbell, who 
wears special glasses to see out of eyes 
stahl)ed by too many lefts — some of 
which, he testified, he could not even 
defend himself against because McCoy 
forbade him. 

Tommy Campbell set forth how he 
had been forced by McCoy to throw 
a fight against Los Angeles’ “Golden 
Boy,’’ Art Aragon, in the spring of 
1950. Aragon, a semiskilled but color- 
ful brawler, was a great drawing card 
for McCoy and Co. Campbell, a bet- 
ter fighter. wa.s not. 

Campbell testified that McCoy had 
assigned him to a variety of managers, 
culminating in a bout Campbell had 
with Luther Rawlings in Los Angeles. 
Campbell testified he was upset at be- 
ing given a short purse for the fight. 
He and his latest manager, George 
Moore, discussed it with McCoy. 

Testified Campbell: “It is kind of 
hard ... to remember exactly what 
the discussion was, but he [McCoyl 
fell the fight didn’t draw as they 
thought it would and that— He felt 


that I should pay part of the expense 
of the fighter that he brought to fight 
me. And I didn’t see it that way. We 
argued, you know, pro and con. And he 
eventually gave me my money. . . . 

. . He said that as far as fighting 
was going in California, I was through. 
... I believed that I was through and 
I tried to get a job but 1 couldn’t gel 
one. I mean I could have gotten a job 
— I don’t want to make that state- 
ment, that I couldn’t get a job, but I 
couldn’t find a job that I thought I 
could live off. I had two children then 
[now three].’’ 

Q. Then your next bout after that 
you boxed Art Aragon. . . . 

A. It was a bit vague exactly how it 
came about but I was told to — I bad 
to lose if 1 got it. And I said “O.K.” 
because I needed the money. 

Continued Campbell: “I told George 
Moore after the fight had been signed 
that we didn't have to lose and he cor- 
rected me by saying that we did, he 
had to post the money in a hank pend- 
ing the outcome of the fight.” 

Campbell lost the fight in a three- 
round knockout. He had been ordered 
to lose in four by McCoy and Moore, 
he testified, but in the second he acci- 
dentally knocked Aragon kicking and 
was so horrified he tried to go to Ara- 
gon’s assistance. When Aragon final- 
ly scrambled to his feet, Campbell, 
perspiring with fear, waltzed Aragon 
around the ring like a rag doll for the 
rest of the round. In the next round, 
with Aragon conscious enough to swing 
a punch, Campbell sank in a heap with 
a sigh of relief and was counted out. 

Campbell’s first California manager, 
Soldier Eddie Stanley, another man 
with a legacy of scar tissue from the 
fight game, corroborated his fighter’s 
continued on page S7 


PORKY BABE McCOV WAS ARROGANT UNTIL HE HEARD BOXERS TELL HOW HE FIXED FIGHTS 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR 
A MASTER’S DEGREE 


To score reasonably low in the annual spring classic at 
the Augusta National demands a feeling for noncircuit 
course grass* an analytical mind and a ''green thumb” 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 



THE TUMBLII 


A pril— it was either Tennyson or 
_ P. G. Wodehouse who said it— is 
the golfer’s month. All over the un- 
souihern sections of America, the cov- 
ers of cut oak branches which sheltered 
the greens during the winter have been 
removed. The uneven, heaving ground 
has started after the last thaw to set- 
tle into its familiar conformations, the 
grass begins to get greener, the fra- 
grance of fertilizer gradually yields to 
the bright smells of sun-dried clover 
and crisp bark, and the voice of the 
caddymaster is heard again in the land. 

The golfer awakes after his restless 
hibernation, his head bursting with 
new measures he has thought of or read 
about or practiced on the cellar mat, 
measures he feels confident will enable 
him finally to master the game of golf 


to the degree demanded by his own 
estimate of his talents. After the past 
seasons of disappointment, this could 
be the year. By late May the 88-golfer 
has usually been forced to acknowledge 
that for some diabolical reason he is not 
going to turn into a 78-golfer, and the 
95-golfer is delighted to settle for an 
occasional "rotten 93.’’ But in April 
everything seems possible, and this un- 
doubtedly adds to the golfer’s general 
euphoria as he savors again that an- 
nual enchanting re-realization that golf 
is a truly wonderful game. He feels golf, 
thinks golf and talks golf— other peo- 
ple’s golf as well as his own — as he does 
at no other time of the year. 

For most Americans the tournament 
that signals the close of winter and the 
coming of spring — the golfer’s equinox. 


as it were — is the Masters, which is reg- 
ularly held in Augusta, Ga. the last 
four days of the first full week in April, 
this year April 5-8. Occurring when the 
golfer’s fever is highest, it is followed 
and discus.sed and speculated about as 
no other tournament. Each April, re- 
gardless of whatever other discussable 
points are created by the happenings 
at Augusta, at the top of the list you 
will invariably find those ancient 
enigmas: Why is it that so few of the 
low-scoring circuit stars ever shine at 
Augusta? How is it that even the vet- 
eran experts hardly if ever cut loose 
with those spectacular rounds in the 
middle fiOs? Or to put it a little differ- 
ently, making adequate allowance for 
the Augusta National’s being a con- 
siderably tougher course than any the 
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players meet on the circuit, still, why 
all those 74s and those faltering 77s 
from golfers who would seem to have 
the ability to master the Masters some- 
what better? Additionally, why such 
comparatively unsparhling iron play? 
And why, indeed, all those three-putt 
greens? 

To learn the answer to these ques- 
tions— as they say on television— it 
seemed logical to get in touch with the 
men who should know, the touring 
pros. The week of our visit, the tour 
was in Houston for the Open of the 
same name. Tliat is a $30,000 event 
and so there was a little more strain in 
the air than if the boys were playing 
San Antonio ($20,000) or Baton Rouge 
($15,000). Furthermore, a progressive 
committee had roped off all the fair- 
ways and given the layout and the 
tournament a decided touch of class. 

But by and large, though, the tour 
is the tour, and at Houston or wher- 
ever it happens to be playing that 
week, it wears the same, unvarying as- 
pect. All around you are the familiar 
sights and sounds. Out on the practice 
green, where 20-odd pros are forever 
noodling away before and after their 
rounds, Jerry Barber taps the custom- 
ary trio of practice balls, getting the 
feel of the Bermuda. Largely because of 
his fluency with his putter, a beat-up 
brasshead put out by Fred Matzie of 
Los Angeles, Jerry has been a consist- 
ent money-winner the last few seasons. 
A few months ago Jerry finally hit on 
the exactly appropriate name for his 
putter: The Golden Arm. . . . Practic- 
ing next to the man with the Golden 
Arm is Gene Littler, winner of the pre- 
vious tournament. He is greeted by a 


colleague with that inevitable bit of 
badinage, ‘‘How’s it going. Money 
Bags?” Beneath Gene’s reserve lurks a 
pawky sense of humor. ‘‘How much do 
you need?” Gene asks him casually. 

Out in one of the open practice 
areas, Dow Finsterwald’s dad, a lawyer 
from Athens, Ohio, who is a frequent 
visitor to the tour, watches intently 
as Dow, an eminently watchable free- 
swinger, limbers up with a batch of 
balls. ... In another part of the for- 
est — and at Houston’s Memorial Park 
course this is no mere figure of speech; 
the ordinary practice area can accom- 
modate only a handful of all who want 
to practice, so there are golfers firing 
shots in every available open area 
among the pine groves — Sam Urzetta, 
the 1950 National Amateur champion, 
now a professional trying the tour for 
the first time, punches out a bagful of 
seven-iron shots. They are not going 
out there just the way Sam would like 
— there’s a slight bit of tail at the end 
of their flight— but Sam continues to 
practice without being too disturbed 
about it. His easy calmness makes you 
remember obliquely that Sam during 
his last year of college basketball at St. 
Bonaventure sank something like 59 
out of 63 foul shots. . . . 

DEMARET AND COMPANY 

In the next opening among the pines, 
Duke Hancock, one of the last of the 
old brigade of professional caddies, 
stands with his arms folded, looking 
very well these days and British enough 
to pose for a sherry ad as he watches 
Jimmy Demaret warm up. The patri- 
arch of the touring pros, Jimmy has 
been enjoying an extremely successful 


sea.son after many had considered him 
definitely over the hill. His comeback 
has not only warmed the hearts of all 
golfers but started up afresh the old 
controversy as to Jimmy’s correct age. 
Official records would seem to suggest 
that he will never see 45 again, but 
Demaret, the Jack Benny of golf, sticks 
unflinchingly to 43, a figure he has fa- 
vored for many seasons. . . . 

Down the first fairway, following the 
threesome Cary is playing in, goes Edie 
Middlecoff, who walks more holes than 
any other golf wife. ... On the steps 
of the clubhouse Clark Wilcox, the 
ubiquitous golf-shoe entrepreneur, is 
overtaken by an earnest young pro 
who wants to order two new pairs: one 
with a maroon suede saddle, the other 
straight brown calfskin but with one of 
those fancy doubled-back tongues. . . . 
Commuting endlessly between the first 
tee and his headquarters tent, Ray 
O’Brien, the portly PGA tour direc- 
tor, stops to explain to another young 
player that tomorrow's pairings and 
starting times will be posted just as 
soon as they are completed. . . . And 
so on and so on, ad infinitum. What- 
ever it may not have, the tour certainly 
possesses activity, and when you have 
been away from it a while, it is always 
strangely reassuring to return to it — 
in much the same way that it is to 
come back to your place of business 
after an absence— and to find that the 
old machinery is still whirling around. 

When you discuss with the touring 
pros what they think are the reasons 
for the remarkable disparity between 
scores on circuit courses and at the 
Augusta National (and, for that mat- 
continued on next page 
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ter, on other cliampionship-calilx'r 
courses such as those the Open is played 
oni. you find that it is a subject to 
which they have addressed their minds 
on many occasions. One player may 
tip the emphasis a little differently from 
another, but there is general agree- 
ment as to the contributing factors. 

As is well known to all golf fans, the 
Augusta National (about yards, 

ma.ximum i is longer than most circuit 
layouts. Yard for yard Augusta also 
plays much longer, for its lush, watered 
fairways are ai)preciably softer and 
slower than the hard-baked, thin- 
grassed circuit counsps where a tee shot 
keeps bob, bob, bobbing along. Fur- 
thermore, since the typical circuit 
course is wide open and tlie unrough 
roughs are seldom discomfiting unless 
a player is stymied by that occasional 
tree, a player can let out on his drive 
with a .sanguine sense of impunity. 
While the Augu.sla National cannot be 
characterized as a tight tee-shot course, 
placement of the drive is primary on 
many of the holes, distance subsidiary. 

One result is that at .\ugusta a golfer 
is usually faced with playing longer 
irons on his approaches than he does on 
the circuit, and it stands to reason that 
he will be less accurate with a five than 
with a seven, particularly if. like most 
touring golfers, he gets to play so few 
middle and low irons that he becomes 
relatively less proficient with them 
than with the shorter ones. 

Just how long the Augusta National 
plays depends, to besure, on the condi- 
tions prevailing the week of the Mas- 
ters. In 190:1, for example, when Bon 
Hogan cut five strokes off the previ- 
ous tournament mark with his torrid 
rounds of 70-69-Gf>-fi9 for a total of 
274, conditions were ideal for low .scor- 
ing. The fairways were reasonably fast, 
the air windless, the greens only mod- 
erately fast. The situation was not un- 
like what it was at St. Andrews in 1927 
when Bob Jones .shot his record 28o 
in the British Qpenr a .severe drouglit 
had parchetl the links and hardly a 
puff of wind came off the bay during 
the three days of the championship. 
Admire as they did the quality of 
Bob’s golf, veteran St. .\ndresans felt 
that he could never have made such 
figures had he not caught the course 
at a lime when the old girl was hardly 
herself at all. 

But the fact that players must use 
"more club” on their approache.s i.s 
only a small part of the story of why 
iron-play at Augusta is so much more 
difficult. The heavier te.xlure of the 
taller fairway grass influences the shot- 
making in various and subtle ways. To 


begin with, simply striking the hall 
cleanly and crisply is a good deal more 
exacting than on the sere circuit fair- 
ways. There, “most of the ball” sits 
atop a light beard of grass, and the 
ball can be contacted decisively and 
propelled on that kind of flight which 
produces a sharp hackspin when it hits 
the green, A golfer gets many perfect 
"hairbrush lie.s” on the .\ugusta Na- 
tional’s .superb fairways but his ball 
sometimes flnishes, as in the nature of 
things it must occa.sionally on a rnead- 
owland type of course, lying fairly 
deep down among the l)lades of grass. 
Then the golfer must he skilled enough 
to alter hi.s stroke to fit the lie. 

SOFTLY DOES IT 

Among other things, he must allow 
fur the probability that the engrassed 
ball will take off. as it were, from the 
face of the club, fly somewhat more 
erratically and a few yards farther, and 
carry le.ss true l)ackspin. Knowing these 
things, the shrewd golfer will take one 
club less for the shot than he ordinarily 
would from that distance. In this gen- 
eral connection, I am in mind of an 
interesting comment by Walker Inman, 
the young professional who is a native 
Augustan and will be playing his first 
Masters this year. "Most spectators 
don’t realize that you nee<l an awdully 
good lie to play the wedge,” Walker 
was saying. "They take up their posi- 
tion behind a certain green, like the 
third, and let's say eight or nine golfers 
in a row fail to stop their pitch shot 
from rolling well beyond the pin. The 
tenth golfer puts his stiff. Many golf 
fans think this proves that he’s that 
mucli better than the other golfers. It 
doesn’t necessarily follow. That lOth 
golfer may have been tlie only one 
who hafl a lie that permitted him to 
play a wedge and contact the hall so 
that he could get real good l)ackspin.” 

In brief, then, wliere a pro can more 
or le.ss repeat one type of striking 
action on the circuit fairway.s, on a 
meadnwiand course lie must have the 
capacity to play a greater variety of 
shot.s. Golf is essentially a hand-action 
game — the swing is the means by which 
a golfer gets his hands (in affiliation 
with his Ijodyi into a position to hit 
the ball right. As Jimmy Demaret. a 
th ree-time winner of the M asters, points 
out, "Tlie great golfers are and always 
have been those players who conscious- 
ly or instinctively make slight adjust- 
ments in their technique to suit indi- 
vidual shot problems and who also 
make slight adjustments in their over- 
all technique to suit the special require- 
ments of the course they’re playing. 


Ben does. Byron does. Now at Augusta, 
you don’t want to rifle the ball to the 
pin, as a general rule. You want to 
drop the ball on the green as soft as 
you can manage. With this in mind, 
at .Augusta Byron might turn a bit 
more than he ordinarily would or intro- 
duce some other tiny change tliat would 
facilitate his getting the soft kind of 
flight he want.s.” 

And why is it so preferable to drop 
the ball as softly as possible on the 
greens at the Augusta National? To 
begin with, the greens are of exceeding- 
ly fine grass whicli is mowed close, and 
the re.sultant surface is decidedly faster 
and slicker than that of the average 
circuit green. The ball turns over easi- 
ly. it gathers speed very easily, .so be as 
gentle as you can, feather that ball up 
there. But this is only half of the chal- 
lenge. On the January-March trail, it 
is the rare green which confronts the 
golfer with much more than a slight 
roll or break to take into account. The 
majority of the greens are almost as 
flat as a pancake. Forgetting for the 
moment how this simplifies putting, 
consider how it reduces the problem of 
the approach shot. You can hang right 
for that flag. If you "fly” the ball 15 
feet past the pin or 15 feet to the left, 
there’s no sharp undulation to worry 
about that might send the hall kicking 
many feel farther away from the tar- 
get. -All sides of the pin are for you. 
This breeds confidence and boldness. 

How different at the Augusta Na- 
tional where one of the distinguishing 
features is the severe contours of the 
greens (especially the greens on those 
holes where there are no water hazards). 
These greens are modeled to provide 
three or four distinct pin-positions — 
relatively flat areas of the green sepa- 
rated from the other pin-positions by 
folds and ridges and slopes. According- 
ly, the big thing at Augusta is not sim- 
ply to hit the green. If your hall ends 
up, say, on the left portion of the green 
and a sizable ridge must be traver.sed 
to reach the cup situated that flay in 
the right-center of the green, to get 
down without taking three putts is of- 
ten a first-class feat. The big thing for 
the golfer is to place his approach shot 
(on a par 4. let’s sayl in the spot that 
enables him to get down in two. Fre- 
quently he is better able to do this via 
a chip or an approach putt or from 40 
feet away from the “riglit” edge or 
apron than he is by putting from 20 
feet away from the "wrong” side— 
that is, in reference to where the pin is 
po.sitioned that day. To plaj’ the smart 
shot takes headwork and finesse. To 
play the aggressive shot when you 
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JAMES NEWTON DEMARET. winner 
of three Masters and the circuit s ageless 

should, with only a quarter or a third 
of the green to shoot for, takes courage 
and finesse. 

All this requires time to learn and an 
honestly sound game, and to some ex- 
tent it accounts for the regularity with 
which the old horses roar to the front at 
Augusta. Nelson has finished in the top 
ten 14 times. Hogan 13 times, Snead 
and Mangrum 1 1 times. Demaret, Mid- 
dlecoff and Boros have also piled up 
CJnsisCencly good records. The edge 
which some of the younger players 
have as hirdie-putt holers over such 
celebrated non-holers as Nelson, Snead 
and Boros doesn’t count for too much 
in the Masters, where consistent work 
on the green.s based on heady approach 
putcing is the ticket (as it is at St. An- 
drews, the patron saint of all contoured 
green courses). Even when a player’s 
approach shot finishes nicely in the 
birdie area and he has a relatively 
straight putt left, he cannot charge the 
hole because of the fast surface. The 
one coming back is always too long. 

This is just a once-over-lightly and 
there are, for certain, a number of other 
reasons why scores at Augusta are sel- 
dom \'ery low — the pressure which a 
major event inevitably creates, the 
havoc which all those water holes on 
the second nine can wreak, the strate- 
gic challenge of the course in general— 
to name just the three which leap first 
to mind. The Masters, in short, is a 
sturdy test of a golfer’s ability to con- 
trol the ball. This does not mean that 
to win on the circuit does not demand 
enormous skill. It sure does. But it 
calls for a different type of skill. There 


patriarch: third in the 193-5 Sacramento 
Open, first in the 1956 Thunderbird Open. 

is little question that scores would be 
lower at Augusta if the transition from 
the circuit to the Masters were not so 
abrupt and the players had more time 
to adapt themselves to what amounts 
to a whole new set of conditions. 

DEMARET ON THE TOUR 

While we’re at it, we might as well 
tackle another one of those related 
priority questions: Is it harder to be a 
consistent winner on the circuit today 
than it used to be? According to Jim- 
my Demaret, who has been traveling 
the route for nigh on to 21 years, the 
answer would go like this: For the 
player who is merely a very fine golfer, 
it is harder to win big money on the 
lour these days — the number of very 
fine golfers has increased and is for- 
ever increasing. However, a truly great 
golfer would find the circuit competi- 
tion perhaps easier than it was right 
after the war because there are only a 
couple of great golfers following the 
sun today, not six or seven. 

For Demaret, the circuit has gone 
through three distinct eras: the period 
roughly from the middle ’30s up to the 
war, when Demaret was just a young 
pup on his way up: the period just 
after the war, when Hogan, Nelson, 
Locke, Snead and Demaret were set- 
ting the pace and when Demaret, in- 
cidentally, was acting as a paternal 
guide to dozens of hopeful young golf- 
ers, showing them how to dress, talk 
and generally how to handle them- 
selves; and the period embracing the 
last half-dozen years or so, when Dem- 
aret has been the acknowledged elder 


statesman. "Today the tour’s not as 
much fun as it used to be,’’ Jimmy was 
musing after one of his rounds at Hous- 
ton. “Tl'.e boys are making too much 
of a business of it. At the time I first 
joined the tour, when the era of Hagen 
and Sarazen and that crowd was just 
coming to a close, it was sort of a post- 
graduate course for golfers who wanted 
to gain more knowledge of their pro- 
fession. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
players had club jobs. With free time 
during the winter months, they con- 
vened for the pleasure of competition 
and to talk over sales methods and 
teaching methods. The atmosphere 
changed when the players began work- 
ing at the tour. I suppose the first 
ones who did were Hogan and Nelson. 
They brought in a new idea: practice 
and prepare for each event. Sarazen 
and Hagen and their contemporaries 
used to warm up for a round by hit- 
ting a few halls, maybe six or seven, 
down a nearby fairway. Now you 
come to a course and it looks like a 
flock of locusts have moved in on the 
practice tee. 

"There used to be a great deal of 
informal comradeship in the evenings, 
but now you rarely see anyone after 
dark. The boys are up in their rooms 
practicing their putting. 

"It’s understandable, too. They're 
under a terrific strain now to win mon- 
ey, because for too many it is their only 
means of support. Prize money keeps 
going up, to be sure, but there’s no- 
where near enough for more ihati a 
relatively small percentage of the boys 
to make a living from tournament golf. 
Few of them will willingly face up to 
that hard fact. And we're coming dan- 
gerously near that point when we’re 
getting a breed you might term a ‘golf 
hum’— a player who borrows money 
from a backer so that he can play the 
tour, exhausts the money, finds an- 
other backer the next year, exhausts 
that and keeps repeating the process, 
sometimes with no genuine intention 
of paying the money back. Every 
young golfer is entitled to a chance to 
see if he can make the grade on the 
tour, but simple arithmetic makes it 
impossible for much more than a dozen 
to live on their tour winnings. The 
boys would be a great deal better off if 
they buckled down to jobs as home 
pros and played the tour as an adjunct 
of that basic job.’’ 

• 

Well, those are a few chunks for 
golfers to chew on until the time comes 
when we can all turn in our No. 7 snow 
shovels and return to till the good 
earth. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 

SPRING 

STRAINING 

March was the cruelest month for baseball 
players. Training hard In a sunny land, 
mixing memory and desire, stirring dulled 
muscles and contorting the face, players 
undergo the agonies of getting Into shape 



MICKEY MANTLE of Yankees, batting right-handed, pops 
eyes and opens mouth as he takes a hard cut in a practice session. 





CLEM LABINE, Brooklyn pitcher and a 
fashion designer, swallows hard after a pitch. 


HANK BAUER of Yankees gives curt simmons of Phils, bothered by sore 
the ball closemouthed treatment, arm last year, tightens lips and lets go in warm-up. 
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TED klUszewski of Cincinnati, wearing the new sleeveless 
uniform, purses lips as he tries to golf a pitch low and outside. 


isiAL of St. Louis ten.ses his jaw and follows the ball 
es a.s he gets set to connect during batting practice. 


ROY MCMILLAN, .shortstop for Cincinnati, 
bites lipondouble-playpivot against Chicago. 


LARRY OOBY of White Sox bure-s teeth after don blasingame of Cardinals 
fouling off pitch in an exhibition with Cincinnati. seems sorry about hitting the ball. 
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TRYING TIIVIES 
IN TRYON 

Despite rain-drenched North Carolina 
skies horsemen conduct trials that 
determine members of the Prix des 
Nations team which will represent 
the U.S. in the Equestrian Olympics 


WONDERFUL WORLD eoniimud 


LAST JUMP of Olympic-typp pours? is cleared by Frank Chapot on last judcment is finally made by equestrian 

Volco's Matador. Chapot and Warren Wofford were cho.sen with 1952 jury. Assaying performance of horse and rider are i/e/f 

Olympic Rider Bill Steinkraus and 1955 U.S. Equestrian Team Member to right) Whitney Stone, president of the U.S. Eques- 

Hugh Wiley. Dres.sage and Three Day Team had already been named. trian Team; Brig. Gen. J. T. Cole, team manager; 
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Maj. Gfn, Guy Henry, chairman of the U.S. Olympic Eques- 
trian Committee: Walter Devereux and Brig. Gen. F. W. Boye, 
Olympic Committee members. Obstacles 'sere kept slightly below 
Olympic standards for fear of injuries on slick fooling. “It may 


rain in Stockholm,’’ said General Cole, "but we are not there 
yet: and you don’t get beat up if you plan to fight Joe Louis 
the next day.” Remarked General Henry: “The Lord can’t pos- 
sibly be a horseman, or He wouldn't .send us weather like this!" 
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LEADFOOT 

AND 

LIGHTFOOT 

An Indy champion and the world's top 
Grand Prix driver are Sebring’s heroes 

by COLES PHINIZY 



STRAIN OF RACE shows in weariness of Bob Swcikerl’s (fo/n and 
Juan Manuel Fangio’s fares as they rome into pits during the grind. 


B ecause it tests little ot a good 
driver’s skill but can kill his car. 
there are very few, if any, sports car 
drivers who like the .short, flat, multi- 
cornered course at Sebring, Fla. How- 
ever, the 12-hour run at Sebring counts 
for the world championship, and so Se- 
bring knows that every spring the good 
European drivers, the few good Ameri- 
can drivens, and thou.sands of ardent, 
shop-talking sports car buffs will come 
back. On the eve of its sixth race last 
weekend the town was again lost in a 
swirl of cars and an even greater swirl 
of track gossip and prerace dope. 

Most of the talk this year was of the 
great strength of the .Jaguars. There 
were, after all, nine D-.Jaguars entered, 
and with la.st year’s winner, Mike Haw- 
thorn, driving a fuel-injection job 
in a three-car factory team— well, it 
looked very good for Jaguar. The three- 
car Ferrari factory team, the smart gos- 


sips insisted, would have to play it all 
or nothing from the start. The A.ston 
Martins? They had the acceleration 
and the brakes for such an on-and-off 
course, and they had Stirling Moss 
driving one car. but bow could such a 
low-powered Moss match a Hawthorn 
with fuel injection? As for the Mase- 
ratis, it was rumored (erroneously'' that 
they liad something entirely new under 
the hood. 

There was, of course, also .some 
laughter that Indianapolis “.500” win- 
ner Bob Sweikert should be trying his 
first sports car race in a Jaguar at Se- 
bring. It’s a long way from the lead- 
footed driving of the brickyard to the 
delicacj' of a road course, the race 
crowd insisted, and Sweikert would not 
be the first who tried and failed to 
make the jump. .As for Chevrolet’s 
Corvette team — well, for Detroit the 
jump was even greater, and the Cor- 


vettes were taken seriously by no one. 

The calm center of prerace confusion 
at Sebring last week was the Argen- 
tine Juan Manuel Fangio, Grand Prix 
champion of the world and the only 
driver with a really good chance of out- 
driving Mike Hawthorn. Like Swei- 
kert, Fangio often passed unnoticed in 
the hornet’s nest of enthusiasts — but 
for a different reason. A (juiet man of 
little flourish, he tended to disappear 
among the more flamboyant English 
and Italian drivers. But Fangio found 
time to take Sweikert over the course 
in prerace practice and give him a few 
pointers on the light-footed handling 
of brake and accelerator pedals which 
Sebring demands. A stock ear driver 
before he ever handled in a Grand Prix 
car, the world champion knew some of 
the problems that the Indy champion 
would have to overcome. 

The start of the race was as pre- 
dicted: Mike Hawthorn in the Jag- 
uar jumped into the lead and ripped 
through laps in two hours. Stirling 
Moss hung on 1.5 to 20 seconds behind, 
and P’angio’s f'errari lay in third place 
five seconds behind Moss. Coming in 
for a pit stop after two and a half hours, 
Moss was doubtful: “With the power 
we have,” he said, “I don’t think we 
can hang on this way for 12 hours.” 
He was right. In the fourth hour hi.s 
Aston Martin died on the track. 

By mid-race 21 of the .59 starting 
cars were out of it, among them one 
factory Jaguar and a factory Maserati. 
With the default of this Maserati, Se- 
bring came near suffering the first fatal- 
ity in its six years. Sweeping into a 
curve, Maserati Driver Carlo Men- 
diteguy hit a hay bale, flipped and 
continued on page 44 



TOLL OF RACE is Carlos Menrliteguy’s Ma.serati (left) which flipix’d with near-fatal 
consequences. Here, .seconds later, Fangio in No. 17 pas.ses his fellow Argentine and frkmd. 
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the measure 

of the man ... 


Your mood is jole de vivre — the day 
(s yourst It's a time to do as you 

please ... to fill every minute with 
satisfaction. It’s a time to slip Into 
“Bon Vlvant", a freedom-loving 

casual by Foot-Joy — as extravagant, 
light, and easy as you feel. Custom-crafted 
to higher bootmaking standards . ■ . with 

our exclusive Stralghtllne Balance 
that assures perfect fit and comfort. 

" Bon Vlvant ” style #6516 — a two -eyelet 
blucher In finest rust alligator. 

(6517-Black alligator) 

$58.50 


This is what we saw... this is what they wore from 

SCOTLIN CON 



Siricily \vy league-nehly 
endowedr the 3-bunon 
Sporicoot ol Scollin. 
$35 00 Shill lo Shofis. o 
shirt of striking siripes in 
no-lode colors. $5 00. 
Slock, $10 9S Coot boy- 
sized <-12, $14 95. slock, 
$6 95 Ages 14-20. odd o 
dollor Shirts 6-20, $3.95. 


How dashingly McGregor! 


With their audacity and tempestuous color 
these Scotlln stalwarts captivated the 
Riviera! Linen-coo!, crush-resistant ... they’re 
elegant, enduring rayon with Dacron.® 




^Ou Pont ocrylic liber 



SraREflOS 


Greatest attraction in slocks since 
Dietrichl The lerrilic top on Treks- 
betier from ever/ ongtel front: long 
custom*like lob snops trimi/ over 
zip-front. Side: buckles odjust to 
fit perfectly, belt or no belt. Bock; 
huge deep pockets with protective 
tob. And in Seotlin, tool $10.00. 

Also boy-sized, 
boy-priced. 


Good componionsi Eyes left: where 
big bonds ploy brillionlly ocross o 
Combo Knit Shirt. Cool mesh. $S.00. 
ftighti Son O' Seotlin Shin with Tempo: 
lirsi l-piece truly convertible collor 
$5 00 We found it in Rome, Seotlin 
Piozzo Jockel. $14.95. Seotlin Trek 
Bermudas with custom-like tob: side 
buckles adjust to fit. $8.95. Helonco 
nylon hose colored to coordinote. $2.00. 


Portofino to Capri 

SPLENDORE! 



SPORTSWEAR 

'round the world fashions 





Now ... fit the family into your sports car picture! 


I’k-turc yourself pilotinji lliis |)o\viTfiil. 

s|)or(s <-;ir . . . jiiiu hrt it'.f 
fun! And. I)cst of all. see wlio's in tlie pic- 
tiire witli you— your family , . . your 
friends— iK'causf thin .sporl.s <'ar in dijfcr- 
ent — a new Stiidebaker Hawk tliat seats 
not just two. Inil/iiv. in liiNiiriouseomfort ! 
^'es, here's sleek, low -sluiif' fjontl hioks 


with thrilling performance ina truly prae- 
tieul family ear . . . safe and .snug in any 
weather, willi a huge. sedan-si/e<l Iniiik. 

'I’herc are four flitt'erent Hawk inotlels 
to eh(M)se from, four priee ranges — itl- 
eliiding the lowest. Most Inxiirions is the 
inagnilieeiit ’27.Vhp. (iolden Hawk, ll 
brings you the greate.st |)ower-per-pound 


of any ear. I lie biggest . safest brakes ever 
offered, and, if you wish, all power a.ssists 
— ineliuling Twin rilrainulie l)ri\e. 

\ow. at last, you eaii have the sports 
car fun you've always wanted — and 
.share it with family amt frieinls. I,el 
the fun begin — at your Studebaker 
Dealer's — today! 


Studebaker 



PLIGHT HAWK 


Studebaker Division. Studebaker- Packard Corporation — Where pride of workmanshii 


m comes flretl 



FLANKING MOVEMENT of ii Kovcmor's invcsliKuting com- ilcft) testified that he had thrown fights on McCoy’s orders and 
mitteeoutmaneuvered cigar-chewing rromotcr Babe McCoy [ccn- Soldier Stanley (right), fight manager, swore he had failed to re- 
ler, with Lawyer Jake Ehrlich' as IJght weight Georgie Hansford verse Lightweight Tommy Campbell’s reluctant consent to dives. 


THE FIX IN CALIFORNIA 

rijii!iii/ial from p<irjc 


testimony and told l)iitor)y how Mc- 
Coy had ripped the fighter from him 
"and rooned him.” In a .scene remi- 
niscent of Marlon Brando in On Ihc 
Waterfront, Stanley told liow he con- 
fronted Campbell with the tortured 
cry, "But you’re the No. I contender. 
Tommy. You don’t have to do this!” 
(Campbell went on to defeat the likes 
of Gene Burton and draw with Jimmy 
Carter before, he said, McCoy again 
ordered him to lose, this lime to Del 
Flanagan in Minne.sota.i 

Testified Campbell with hung head: 
“He [Stanley] asked me what I thought 
about it. But I told him that you just 
can’t fight— you just couldn’t fight the 
promoters, you either fight or you ciuit. 
It’s that way all the way acro.ss the 
country. You just can’t buck them.” 
He said he was to have been given the 
Ike Williams shot in which Jimmy C ar- 
ter won the title— but Carter, whom 
Campbell had drawn with in New Or- 
leans, was made champion instead. 

Before the week was over, another 
e.x-lightweight, Georgie Hansford, tes- 
tified he had been sent east by McCoy, 
under a manager assigned to him by 
McCoy, to 1 1 lose a decision to .-\llie 
Stoltz, who was being built up for a 
title shot a few months later against 
Bob Montgomery; and 2i lose to En- 
rique Bolanos, who was being built 
up for an NBA title shot a few weeks 
later against Ike Williams. McCoy per- 
sonally telephoned him to lose to Bola- 
nos, he said. 


While the witnesses confirmed his 
case, the chief investigator for the 
committee, a broad-shouldered iron- 
wristed ex- (Ran Francisco 49er) foot- 
ball player, Jim Cox, conducted the 
hearing to a counterpoint of abuse and 
heckling, not only from the toad-fat 
McCoy but from McCoy’s bos.s, the 
man in the blue su^de shoes, Alvah 
(Cal' Eaton, heavy-lidded, bald, audi- 
bly ridiculing the unfriendly witne.sses 
throughout. Jim Cox ignored the shad- 
owboxing in the audience. He was land- 
ing the legal haymakers on the witness 
stand. 

THE SUMIV1ING UP 

Governor Knight’s action in author- 
izing the probe and in placing it in the 
hamlike hands of Jim Cox took no 
small courage. Promoter Eaton is an 
in-law of the governor. 

As the week ended, Jim Cox and his 
committee had adduced evidence that; 

11 Babe McCoy had fixed seven 
fights. 

2) He had taken Wrestler Primo 
Camera away from the manager who 
imported him to the U.R., where the 
Preem wa.s to gross •$2.")0,U()0, the de- 
po.sed manager getting $(),000 of it. 

3' He had acted as undercover man- 
ager for fighters he used. 

4) He had trafficked in fighters for 


managers like Jack Kearns and a Reno 
gambler named Bill Graham who had 
spent seven years in Leavenwortli Pris- 
on for what Cox termed "one of the 
biggest race horse swindles in the his- 
tory of America.” 

.5) He had, according to the sheriff 
of Alameda County, spent a night in 
an Oakland jail with the infamous 
Blinky Palermo for interfering with a 
process server trying to serve his friend 
Blinky. 

W'hen the points were added up, 
Jim Cox was so far ahead it was ques- 
tionable whether McCoy would go the 
route. The powerlessness of the state 
athletic commission to deal with the 
jackals of boxing was there for all to 
see. The fact that Promoter Eaton 
clearly knew what kind of a first lieu- 
tenant he had was undeniable. 

Rternly warned the Los Angeles 
M irrar-News: 

“Is the Attorney General or the 
District .\ttorney repre.sented at the 
.sensational hearing.s? No. A.sst. Atty. 
Gen. William V. O’Connor and Dist. 
Atty. Ernest Roll are close personal 
friends of Eaton. Both attend fights 
frequently. . . . 

". . . It’s going to take more than 
politically popular investigations and 
headlines to clean it up. It's going to 
take strong, courageous action by pub- 
lic officials from the Governor to the 
District Attorney. With maybe a little 
help from you fight fans.” endj 


FOR A LOOK AT THE SMILING FACE OF EASTERN 
BOXING, SEE CONVERSATION PIECE, NEXT PAGE 
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CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: 


HONEST BILL DALY 

Julius Helfand Is a ‘smearer,* Dan Parker Is a ‘phony* 
by ROBERT H. BOYLE and Frankie Carbo is 'a fine fellow ... a gentleman.’ So 

says the elusive treasurer of the International Boxing Guild 


Treasurer IVi'Htam {Honest Bill) Daly of the International Boxing Guild has 
had a trying year. Last May, Chairman Julius Helfand of ike Hew York 
boxing commission began investigating the Guild when Welterweight Vince 
Martinez charged that he was unable to get fights after his contract with 
Daly expired. Helfand eventually outlawed the Guild's New York local, but 
he had little success with Daly who flatly refused to testify and later ducked 
a subpoena. .Martinez, unable to buck the boycott, returned to Daly’s man- 
agement. Last January, however, a federal grand jury, after hearing testi- 
mony that the Guild had enforced a boycott against a Cleveland promoter, 
indicted Daly and two other Guild officials. Two weeks ago, with Helfand's 
subpoena lifted at least temporarily. Honest Bill gave his side of the story 
to SI while he held court in the back booth of a Broadway restaurant. 


W ILLIAM (HonestBiil)DALY ordered 
a Scotch and then he spoke: “I 
think Julie Helfand is a smearer. He 
has done nothin' for boxin’. He’s a pol- 
itician who took the job as a medium 
of gettin' a judgeship. He said he 
was gonna clean the racketeers outta 
boxin'. I haven’t seen one racketeer 
he’s cleaned out. He hasn’t found 
one fake fight in boxin’ yet. He isn’t 
a good investigator. 

"He’s used Carbo’s name as a head- 
line huntin’ scheme,” Daly continued 
indignantly. "Durin’ them days, I’d 
read the papers and see Frankie on 
Broadway, in Dempsey’s eatin’, or an- 
other place. He didn’t seem to be a fugi- 
tive or a man corruptin' the fight game. 
The old sayin’ is, ‘Get up or shut up.’ ” 
Daly leaned back and puffed on a 
cigar. “Helfand accused Tex Sullivan 
and Willie Gilzenberg of St. Nick’s of 
foolin' around with gangsters. But 
when the bearin’ opened, Helfand 
struck that out. The ‘great investiga- 
tor’ couldn’t produce, again. Outside of 
tellin’ the boys that if they belonged to 
the Boxin’ Guild of New York they’re 
gonna lose their license, he didn’t file 
no criminal charges or misappropria- 
tion of funds. Who stole anything? 
Steal a loaf of bread,” Honest Bill said 
righteously, “you get put in the can.” 


“Helfand or no other commissioner,” 
Daly continued, “ever tried to get more 
money for the fighters like the Guild 
did. Never in my 35 years of boxin’. 
They always protect the promoters and 
the different political hacks appointed 
to the commission. They saddle the 
small clubs with these hacks, and when 
the show is over and $2,000 is in, they 
lake 5% of the gale for the commis- 
sion! Then their next grab is what they 
call officials— those guys who stand 
around to count the shoelaces on the 
fighters’ feet. They take anywheres 
from .$300 to $400 off the top for the 
officials. At St. Nick’s, I think they go 
three-seven-five for those bums! They 
see a free fight for nothin’ and get paid 
for it! The government takes 10% for 
taxes, then fighters get their percentage 
after that.” 

Bill Daly shook his head over the 
outrages committed in the name of the 
state. He took a sip of his Scotch, rat- 
tling the ice around in the glass before 
putting it down. He puffed on his cigar 
while he waited for the next question. 
It concerned Promoter Ray Arcel. 

In September of 19.53 Ray Arcel, 
who was at odds with the Guild, was 
slugged on the head with a lead pipe by 
an unknown assailant. That autumn 
Arcel paid about $13,000 for advertis- 


ing— at $1,500 a page— in the Interna- 
tional Boxing Magazine, which Daly 
edited. In view of the circumstances 
surrounding the Arcel case, did not the 
price of $13,000 for these advertise- 
ments amount to extortion? 

“Ray, when he got his TV deal, said 
he’d like to help out his pals with a 
welfare fund for the Guild,” he said 
patiently. “From time to time, he of- 
fered to give money to the Guild, but 
the Guild attorney said that wouldn’t 
be right. Well, I opened up a magazine 
to be a voice for fight managers. Then 
we went out and hustled ads like any 
other magazine, and if a guy like Ray 
was doin’ good, we sold him a bill of 
goods that if he was doin’ good he 
should take ads. We gave him full- 
page ads, we did, and he was only 
new. He was competin’ with the IBC. 
We told him every manager and boxin' 
writer would get a free copy. At that 
time, he was havin’ difficulty gettin’ 
talent, and you have to lei people 
know you’re in business. This was the 
only magazine that reached the boxin’ 
game. Arcel could afford to pay more 
for the ads, and it meant more to him 
than, say, the manufacturer of Pabst 
beer because it got to the fight man- 
agers. It was a trade magazine. It teas 
in the business.” 

Did Daly have any idea who slugged 
Arcel on the head with a lead pipe? 

"Couldn’t even offer an idea of w’hat 
caused it,” said Daly, relighting the 
cigar. “The magazine is gonna be in 
business again,” he confided. “And 
naturally I’m gonna sell everyone who 
wants to take an ad that they can 
take it off their income taxes. We don’t 
know who’s gonna be on the editorial 
board, but the magazine may be so hot 
this time they may not wanna go in. 

continued on page UO 


HIS HONEST SMILE, both benign and patient, is worn by Bill Daly as he listens 
to a witnes.s testify before the New York boxing commi.ssion in November of 1954. 
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SUBJECT: BILL DALY 

coH//«Mfd from page S8 

“I’m gonna expose people— pho- 
nies!” Daly shouted, waving the cigar 
around. “The holier-than-thou guys! 
You can put Dan Parker's name down 
there. But we’ll have to pul him off 
until we get ready for him. Can he take 
it like I did under his barrage of mali- 
cious lies? I will only have to stick to 
the truth to expose this character!” 
Daly yelled. “He will holler like a thief 
—because he can’t take it!” 

Was he also planning to expose Jim- 
my Powers? 

“A newspaperman like that just re- 
ports,” said Daly. 

What about SPORTS Illustratkd? 

“You people are just involved with 
the Martinez ca.se,” Daly said, .shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “Your material 
came directly, I believe, from the Mar- 
tinez clan — I said clan— when I split 
with Vince and his family. It was no 
different than a man and his wife 
threatenin' each other and both charg- 
in’ each other with various crimes with 
the ultimate goal of securin’ a divorce. 
But happily the divorce never came. 
A reconciliation was effected after as- 
sortin’ the various lies and eliminatin’ 
the hungry wolves who wanted to get 
ahold of this important piece of cham- 
pionship flghtin’ material. No, I don’t 
know what you done wrong.” 

Was he planning to expose anyone 
else? 


“Pious Harry Mark.son,” cried Daly 
as though he had forgotten someone. 
“Pious Harry Markson has been shoot- 
in’ his mouth off to a great extent and 
holdin’ halos over the top of his head 
in his desire to prove to the world he 
is holier than thou!” 

Why was Markson, the IBC general 
manager, on the list? Daly wouldn’t 
say why. Was there anyone else? There 
was, but Daly refused to say. What 
about Bob Christenberry, the former 
commission chairman, who once fined 
Daly $500? 

“Christenberry?” asked Daly with a 
smile. “He’s a jolly politician who goes 
with the wind. From time to time, 
though, we’ll pinpoint anyone who 
tries to make remarks about the Guild. 
In my honest belief, the Guild is the 
only organization that has done any- 
thing constructive about gettin’ bet- 
ter conditions for the fighter and the 
manager in boxin’. It will only be a 
question of time, if the International 
Guild should fold, that the TV peo- 
ple, the sponsors and the promoters 
will cut down on the amount in purses 
that they are now payin’ that was set 
up by the Guild. The International 
Guild is the organization that made 
the sponsor pay decent money to the 
promoter, and we stopped the promot- 
ers from puttin’ it all in their pockets 
and payin’ out nothin’ to the fighters. 
Mike Jacobs, durin’ the days of radio, 
handled close to a million dollars from 
the Gillette people and sunk it all into 



his pocket and gave nary a penny to 
the fighter who made it possible for 
public interest and radio producin’ of 
fights. The event of television was the 
cause of us organizin’ the Internation- 
al Guild to keep the money from goin’ 
into the promoters’ pockets.” 

Daly ordered another Scotch. What 
did he have to say about his indict- 
ment in Cleveland? 

“That’s that anti-Sherman act vio- 
lation,” Daly replied casually. “It has 
somethin’ to do with boycottin’ studio 
fights. I personally oppose studio bo.x- 
in’ due to the fact that it would elimi- 
nate the gate thereby defraudin’ the 
fighter and his manager of the just 
gates that would accrue. TV people 
don’t care what fighters get— their 
only interest is to sell the sponsors’ 
products. The wolves are startin’ to 
work already. WATV in Newark is 
gonna telecast the fights which they 
have purchased for the large sum of 
$100, or thereabouts, for the rights to 
the weekly telecasts out of Philadel- 
phia for the Metropolitan area. The 
damage that will be done in this par- 
ticular instance— the fighters are get- 
tin’ paid coolie wages— it will certain- 
ly knock out Sunnyside Gardens for 
good and that’s the only small club 
left in the Metropolitan area. What 
will Julie Helfand do about this? Noth- 
in’, brother, nothin’! He will continue 
in his smear tactics in order for him to 
secure his goal, a judgeship!” 

Where did Frankie Carbo fit in? 

“Carbo?” asked Daly. “I only know 
what I read in the papers. What I read 
is various things from Helfand and 
people like that, supposed to be cru- 
saders. I know Carbo personally, so- 
cially, and in my company he is noth- 
in’ but a gentleman. I think if there is 
anything against Carbo, there are cer- 
tain authorities that are vested with 
the power to curb his so-called activ- 
ities. He’s a rather quiet guy. A fine 
fellow. Yeah. I go to a nightclub with 
him, public restaurants, I would intro- 
duce you to Carbo if we met in a pub- 
lic place. I believe Mr. Carbo knows or 
has a speakin’ acquaintance with writ- 
ers of all sports, whether it’s horse 
racin’, baseball, boxin’ or any other. 
He is no stranger. He is a well-known 
person. I’m too old to duck anyone in 
public places, even if I wanted to, to 
hide from anyone in public places. I’m 
no different than a politician or any- 
one else tryin’ to sell his wares. Politi- 
cian.s hold babies in their arms! They 
stop at nothin’ durin’ a campaign! 
They meet devious characters and the 
rank and file to sell their wares and get 
the voles; and after they get elected, 
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they try to preach to the suckers.” 
This amused Daly K^eatly. and he 
slumped down in the booth laugliing. 

How long had he known Darbo? 

“I imagine I’ve known Carbo •2() 
years,” Daly saitl, when he finished 
laughing. ‘‘I though! at one time he 
was in, iih, wiiai the hell was tliat — 
in the orange business nr something. 
I don’t know whether he owneil the 
citrus groves. I don’t know if it was 
this frozen juice or what it was. His 
home now, I believe, is in Florida. 
You’ll see him at the World Series. 
Choice seats. The big races. You know 
— Swaps-Nashua. Ringside seats at the 
fights. Does he go to the fights? Oh. 
sure! I believe horse racin’ is his favor- 
ite sport. He is thoroughly versed in 
horse racin’. He talks very intelligent 
about horse racin’. Is ho an owner? Not 
that I know of. But I’m not sure. 
Write: ‘Not that I know of.’” 

“ENOUGH ON CARBO" 

Daly smiled. “You have enough on 
(’arbo,” he said with finality. ‘‘.Itist 
make sure that my opinion of the ne- 
cessity of the CJuild should be told. The 
public should be told that Mike .Jacobs 
defrauded the fighters and managers 
of thousands and thousands of dollars 
that rightfully belonged to them. Just 
make sure that you don’t twist it. 
You’d regret it.” 

Had he left anything out? 

"No, you covered the waterfront. If 
that’s not bein’ outspoken, I wouldn’t 
know what would be. What time is it?” 
asked Daly. "Five-thirty? I’ve got to 
go.’’ He got up. started putting on his 
hat and coat, then said he had some- 
thing to add. It was his opinion of the 
Harry Thomas-Jim Norris story.* 

"I dare you to print it,” Daly said 
with a smile. "Take lliis down. I abso- 
lutely don’t think that Jim Norris was 
guilty of the charges made by a fighter, 
a washed-up fighter who never was 
great, and I believe that he was a pub- 
licity seeker no tlifTerent than some of 
the morons who, when a murder was 
committed, go in and give themselves 
up. Morons and cranks, that’s what. 
Morons and cranks. I may be wrong, 
but that’s my opinion. That won’t 
go,” said Daly with a laugh. "I’ll bet 
you don’t print that.” With that, Hon- 
est Bill shook hands, walked from the 
restaurant, hailed a cab, got in and 
rode off. end 

• Daly’s reference here is to the artirh* .Hm Sor- 
rin Is I’nrf nf Hoxing's Dirtg HusinrsK (SI, Deo. 
13. .\fter thus story appeared. Norris an- 

nounced to the pre.s.s that he had instructed his 
lawyers to prepare a $5 million libel suit against 
SI- At this date, 1!> months later, the suit ha.s 
not yet bi-en filod- 
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VICTORY NO. 55: 


by ROY TCRRE1.1. San Francisco’s accomplisbments 


F or a fp:\v minutes of the first half 
the bis scoreboard high on the 
McGaw fieldhouse wall in Evanston. 
111. carried strong suggestions of opti- 
cal illusion. Iowa 1.5, it said, San' 
Fbancisco 4. This was a phenomenon 
which left the 1 1 ,000 observers who had 
elbowed their way into Nortliwestern 
University's gymnasium to watch the 
1956 NCA.\ basketball finals feeling 
strangely like the occupants of a car 
crossing the desert — the mirage was 
there and they could see it but they 
knew that as the journey progressed it 
would begin to shimmer and dim and 
finally go away— or at least it should. 

They were right. In a few minutes 
the mirage disappeared, but long after 
the game was over, after San Fran- 
cisco had won 8S-71, after the Dons 
had accepted the big silver trophy 
which meant a second successive 
NCAA basketball championship, the 
mirage of mighty San Francisco trailing 
anyone l)y 11 points in a basketball 
game was still clear and .sharp — an 
event over which to mar\-el. So marvel- 
ing, a reporter asked Bill Russell what 
had happened there at the first of the 
game. Was he nervous'? 

“Nervous? No, I wasn’t nervous.” 
grinned Russell. “I was just flat 
scared.” 

AND TWO MAKES 55 

Perhaps, but no one really believed 
it. For one thing, 6-foot 10-inch All- 
Americas just don’t look scared very 
often. And for another, no one had 
been able to detect any trace of fear 
or worry or even a sen.se of urgency in 
the way Bill Russell played basketball 
during the most impressive series of 
unbroken victories ever recorded by a 
college team: 5:i in a row coming into 
Evanston. To find out how San Fran- 
cisco did it, strangers to the process 
had to look no farther than the two vic- 
tories last weekend which made it 55. 

In the semifinals San Francisco met 
Southern Methodist. This was a good 
SMU team, one of the best in South- 
west Conference history and it had 
won 25 games against only two defeats 
with a mixture of accurate .shooting, 
adequate height and superb balance. 
But the Dons almost made a farce of 


the conte.st. With the radarlike outside 
shooting of Harold Perry and Gene 
Brown threatening to rip the nets from 
the rims, and with a big 6-foot-7 sopho- 
more named Mike Farmer left virtually 
unguarded while the Mustangs fell 
hack todouble-team Rus.sell, San Fran- 
cisco roared off to a 40 19 lead. This 
left Bill Russell with lit tie to do except 
gather in most of the rebounds, bat 
away some SMU shots, intercept a few 
passes and, on occasion, soar into the 
air to guide back on course a stray shot 
by one of his teammates which threat- 
ened to miss the basket. 

The final score was 86 68. “We 
didn't play too good a game,” said 
Russell. “Or at lea.st I didn’t — Farmer 
and Perry and the others did. But we 
won and that's what we came down 
for.” 

Said SMU’s Doc Hayes: “San Fran- 
cisco can beat Iowa (in the finals|. San 
Francisco can beat any basket ball team 
I know of. San P'rancisco,” he added 
thoughtfully, “can beat the Russians.” 

How much of an authority the SMU 
coach is on international sport remains 
to be seen but he had the U.S. collegi- 
ate picture coming in sharp and clear. 
The following night, after Iowa built 
up its early 11-point lead, the handful 
of Dons out on the floor remained the 
five calmest individuals in the house. 
Methodically they wove a web around 
their own basket and began to riddle 
the defen.ses of the Hawkeyes: in eight 
minutes they were out ahead, and mid- 
way of the second half, before relaxing, 
the Dons once led by 17 points. 

Bill Russell scored 26 points. He 
came down with 27 rehounds. He 
knocked away almost a dozen Iowa 
shots. And he so befuddled Hawkeye 
Bill Logan that the 6-foot-7 center who 
had scored 86 points against Temple in 
the other .semifinal abandoned all at- 
tempts at scoring from underneath the 
basket and finished the evening with 
only 12 points. The only thing that 
prevented Bill Russell from winning 
the writers’ award as most valuable 
player in the tournament was the 
most astounding shooting exhibition 
in NCAA playoff history, a 48-poinc 
spree by Temple’s brilliant 5-foot-ll 
guard, Hal Lear, which helped the 
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END OF AN ERA 


outshone even Louisville’s decisive victory In the NIT 



DEFYING LAW of gravity, BiJJ RuiweJl 
stuffs in two more points against Iowa. 


Owls to third place over SMU 90-81. 
But even so, most basketball men in 
the audience agreed among themselves 
that they would personally prefer a 
6 foot 10-inch man— if he could do the 
things Russell could do— any old time. 

Coach Phil Woolpert, who has been 
sadly shaking his head for two years 
while others persisted in ranking his 
Dons as possibly the greatest team in 
college basketball history, finally had 
to admit they probably are. “This 
team is the finest I've ever seen,” he 
said. “I can say that in all honesty 
now. It has done everything asked of 
it. The difference— without a doubt— 
was Russell.” 

While the object of all the discussion 
was thinking ahead to gaining an 
Olympic berth in the trials at Kansas 
City April 2, others were thinking even 
farther ahead. One of the first into the 
San Francisco dressing room with con- 
gratulations was a big guy who used 
to play quite a bit of basketball him- 
self and is now general manager of the 
professional Minneapolis Lakers— and 


George Mikan had a fountain pen 
handy, too. Meanwhile, over in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Chicago’s 
Lake Shore Drive, the rules committee 
of the National Basketball Coaches 
Association was paying Bill Russell 
perhaps his biggest tribute: in execu- 
tive session they were seriously con- 
sidering a new set of rules to prevent 
the inordinately tall and agile player 
from vaulting into the air and slapping 
the ball down into the basket. It was 
a problem which no one worried much 
about before Russell and was the coach- 
es’ way of bidding goodby to an era— 
and taking steps to prevent another. 
• 

The National Invitation Tourna- 
ment in Madison Square Garden 
brought more proof that champions 
come tall. 

Dayton, ranked No. 3 in the nation 
and top-seeded for the NIT, had a line- 
up which included 7-foot Bill Uhl and 
averaged 6 feet 5 inches for the start- 
ing five. In preliminary rounds they 
polished off slick little Xavier of Cin- 
cinnati 72-68 and St. Francis of Brook- 
lyn 89-58. Louisville, No. 6 nationally 
and seeded second for the tournament, 
was a little smaller at 6 foot 4 but had 
in 6-foot-8 Charlie (The Moose) Tyra, 
a player almost the equal of Uhl in 
physique and reportedly superior in 
talent. Louisville breezed past Du- 
quesne 84-72 and St. Joseph’s of Phila- 
delphia 89-79. Then on Saturday, be- 
fore 16,000 in the Garden and a national 
television audience, the two big teams 
squared off against each other. 

Before the tournament began the 
bookies had picked Dayton. But 
after watching both teams perform, 
they reversed their position: Louis- 
ville and Tyra, they said, was a better 
combination. So it proved. After a 
nearly even first half Louisville out- 
ran, outpassed and outshot Dayton so 
badly that with almost 10 minutes still 
to play they had built up a 71-59 lead. 
The final score was 93-80. 

Tyra, who scored 27 points (Uhl 
had 19) and grabbed off 19 rebounds 
(Uhl had 10) was named the tourna- 
ment’s most valuable player. Not a 
Bill Russell, perhaps, but good enough. 
And he has another year. n o 
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SEBRING 

conthmed from page 32 

was thrown hard, face down, onto the 
track. As he lay unconscious and bleed- 
ing, nine cars ran dangerously close to 
him before a yellow flag went up. 

As the factory cars ran a tight race 
out front, for the first six hours the 
D-Jaguar entry driven by its owner, 
Jack Ensley, and Bob Sweikert was lost 
in the ruck. This, however, was all ac- 
cording to plan. The torsion bars of 
the Sweikert-Ensley Jaguar had been 
adjusted to limit drift on the curves, 
so that Driver Sw'eikert, somewhat in 
Indianapolis style, could lose the front 
or back of the car a little at the right 
moment on curves. “We have the car 
the way we want it,” Owner Ensley 
announced before the race, “and now 
we’ll settle back, run along and watch 
the rest of them fail apart.” After sev- 
en hours, as the front runners dropped 
back or out completely, Sweikert had 
moved up to sixth. By the time he 
turned the ear over to Ensley for the 
three final hours of night running, he 
was fifth— and very happy. “The rest 
of the Jaguars are wearing their brakes 
like mad.” he gloated. “We could keep 
running all night and tomorrow’. The 
way to bring this in is to use no brakes 
and no tires. Just take it easy.” 

As the Sweikert-Ensley Jaguar 
moved up, the leader. Hawthorn, near- 
ly lost out. Coming off the last turn 
on the 120th lap, the fuel-injection Jag- 
uar ran out of gas, and Hawthorn bare- 
ly made it to the pit. His pit stop took 
a costly two minutes and 45 seconds. 
Fangio’s Ferrari cleared its pit in less 
than two minutes, so the lead went 
over to the Ferrari. 

The only other factory Jaguar in 
contention went out with faulty wir- 
ing, so the race was now' between the 
Hawthorn Jaguar and the two re- 
maining Ferraris, while the surprising 
Sweikert-Ensley Jaguar moved up to 
fourth. Just before the end of the 10th 
hour. Hawthorn again took over in 
the Jaguar from co-driver Desmond 
Titterington. It was the Ferrari plan 
for Castellotti to bring the leading Fer- 
rari in so Fangio could take over in 
the last hour. 

But it was not necessary, After five 
laps, the Hawthorn Jaguar came roar- 
ing back up the pit lane. Hawthorn 
bounded over the pit rail: "The brake 
pedal. I got through the hairpin turn 
and the pedal kicked on me.” The 
Jaguar’s brakes were gone. The crew 
groped with the problem for 15 min- 
utes while the two Ferraris rode by 
four times, then gave it up as a lost 
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cause. “Well, everybody's had it,” said 
Team Manager Lofty England, “we 
might as w’ell start loading junk in the 
lorry.” 

For the last hour the night air was 
filled with the splatting of backfire as 
drivers de-accelerated 200 and 300 
yards from the curves to save what 
little brakes they might have. Only 
24 cars finished the 12 hours. The 
Sweikert-Ensley Jaguar came in third, 
behind the two factory Ferraris; John 
Fitch’s Chevrolet Corvette, after a 
Steady, well-driven race, came in a 
creditable ninth. The winners. Fangio 
and Castellotti, averaged 84 mph in 
setting a new record of 1,008.8 miles. 


“My only worry w'as the brakes,” said 
Fangio. “We were trying to burn the 
Jaguars up, and we succeeded, no?” 

He had indeed, with one exception. 
The Sweikert-Ensley D-Jaguar had 
enough brakes left for 12 hours more. 
After the race was over. Bob Sweikert 
sought out Fangio, and the tw'o had a 
long conversation. The gist of it: an 
invitation from Fangio to Sw’eikert to 
come to Europe for some more sports 
car races this summer; an invitation 
from Sweikert to Fangio to come to 
Indianapolis and drive a Sweikert- 
entered D-A Lubricant Special. Light- 
foot Fangio and Leadfoot Sweikert 
both agreed to think it over. 


ORDER OF 

THE RESULTS AT SEBRING 

CAR CLASS DRIVERS LAPS 

AVERAGE 

FINISH 


MPH 


OVERALU PERFORMANCE 


1 

Ferrari (works) 

C 

Fangio, Castellotti 

194 

84.006 

2 

Ferrari (works) 

c 

Musso, Schell 

192 

83.2 

3 

Jaguar 

c 

Sweikert, Ensley 

188 

81.416 

4 

Aston Martin (works) 

D 

Salvador!. Shelby 

186 

80.6 

5 

Maserati (works) 

D 

Behra, Taruffi 

186 

80.6 

6 

Porsche (works) 

F 

Hermann, von Trips 

182 

78.866 

7 

Porsche 

F 

McAfee. Lovely 

179 

77,566 

8 

Jaguar 

C 

Mena. Gonzales 

176 

76,266 

9 

Corvette (works) 

B 

Fitch. Hansgen 

176 

76.266 

10 

Ferrari 

E 

Rubirosa. Pauley 

172 

74.533 

11 

Austin-Healey 

D 

Stiles, Huntoon 

168 

72.8 

12 

Jaguar 

C 

Cunningham. Benett 

168 

72,8 

13 

Arnoll-Bristo! (works) 

E 

Ballinger, Stewart 

158 

68.466 

14 

Porsche 

F 

Marshall, Brundige 

158 

68.466 

15 

Corvette (works) 

C 

Crawford, Goldman 

158 

68.466 

16 

Deutsch-Bonnet (works) 

H 

Armagnac, Mercader 

155 

67.166 

17 

Arnolt-Bnstol (works) 

E 

Boynton. Peterson 

154 

66.733 

18 

A. C. ACE 

E 

Dressel, Woodbury 

154 

66.733 

19 

MG (works) 

F 

Kinchloe, Spitler 

151 

65,433 

20 

MG (works) 

F 

Ash. Ehrman 

151 

65,433 

21 

Cooper (works) 

6 

Cracraft, Byron 

147 

63,7 

22 

MG (works) 

F 

Allen, Van Driel 

139 

60.233 

23 

Corvette (works) 

C 

Davis. Gatz 

136 

58.933 

24 

Lotus 

G 

Wyllie, Wyllie 

99 

42.9 


INDEX OF PERFORMANCE 


CAR 

CLASS 

INDEX 

DRIVERS 

1 Porsche (works) 

F 

1,347 

Hermann, von Trips 

2 Porsche 

F 

1.325 

McAfee. Lovely 

3 Ferrari (works) 

C 

1.310 

Fangio. Castellotti 


CLASS WINNERS — 


CAR 

Corvette (works) 

Ferrari (works) 

Aston Martin (works) 
Ferrari 

Porsche (works) 

Cooper (works) 
Deutsch-Bonnet (works) 

CLASS 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

DRIVERS 

Fitch. Hansgen 

Fangio, Castellotti 

Salvador!, Shelby 

Rubirosa. Pauley 

Hermann, von Trips 

Cracraft, Byron 

Armagnac, Mercader 

CAR 

SERIES 

DRIVERS 

Corvette (works) 

10 

Crawford. Goldman 

Jaguar 

9 

Sweikert, Ensley 

Arnolt-Bristol (works) 

7 

Ballinger, Stewart 

Porsche (works) 

6 

Hermann, von Trips 
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IT’S THE NEW TRIUMPH TR-3 

— ^1,000,000 worth of fun for ^2599 


For more information and dealer nearest you write: West of Mississippi — Cal Sales, Inc., 1957 West 
144th St., Gardena. Calif. • East of Mississippi — South Eastern Motors, Inc., 1937 Harrison St., 
Hollywood, Fla. • In Canada — The Standard Motor Co. (Canada) Limited. 496 Evans Avenue. Toronto 14. 


You’re looking at the sports car buy of the year - the new 
Triumph TR'3. Starting at the front end, notice that hand- 
some new chrome grille. Right behind it is the fabulous 
Triumph engine with new prize-winning power — 0 to 50 
mph in 8 seconds — and you get up to 30 thrifty miles 
to the gallon. 

And here’s the newest, neatest trick of all — an optional 
rear scat that means family sports car fun and round-town 
convenience. A roomy trunk provides ample space for gro- 
cery boxes, picnic baskets or whatever. 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

I 22 East 42nd Street, New York 1 7 , N. Y. 


But neither a picture nor a thou.sand words can tell the real 
story -r/riir the TR-3 this weekend and see for yourself 
how much $2599 can buy. 


It's a TRIUMPH 
«2599 eSp’" 


Paris and service ore readily available from coast to ceasl. 


Nevy Hard Top (optional) slips on the New reor seat (optional) makes TR-3 New graceful chrome grille front-end 


TR-3 faster than the weather can change. your best fun and family sports car buy. accentuates the sports car look and action. 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 

EDITED BY ED ZERN AND TOM LINEAWEAVER 

Based on regular weekly dispatches from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas: and on 
reports from fish and game commissions of the 48 states and Alaska 


A House Committee stokes the refuge fire, 
a northwestern airline gets skunked. 
South Carolina may be lionized and 
nature gets out of balance in Yellowstone 


REFUGE WHKN Conserva- 

c tionist Ira Cja~ 

brielson and Sec- 
(Cont.> retary of the Inte- 

rior Douglas McKay tangled over the 
question of oil and gas leases on Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges (SI, March 
19), a vital problem received much- 
needed airing. Now, after hearings, the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee composed of 17 Demo- 
crats and 12 Republicans has issued a 
unanimous report which strongly backs 
Dr. Gabrielson’s contention that In- 
terior’s recent moves to grant oil and 
gas leases within wildlife refuges were 
“a long backward step in the cause of 
conservation.” 

The committee notes that although 
under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
the Secretary of the Interior has always 
had the right to issue such leases, only 
11 were allowed up to August 31, 1953. 
On that date Secretary McKay sus- 
pended further leasing until new regu- 
lations for the protection of wildlife 
could be written. Yet between the “stop 
order” and December 2, 1955 when the 
new regulations went into effect, 60 
new leases were actually granted. As 
the committee put it: “Such increased 
activity in the issuance of leases . . . 
can only result in serious damage to 
the wildlife refuge system in this coun- 
try. . . . The new regulations fall far 
short of providing the degree of protec- 
tion to the refuges which the activities 
of recent years prove to be neces.sary. 

“Superficially,” the committee re- 
port continues, “these regulations ap- 
pear to give a veto power to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. However, under 
applicable laws, oil and gas leasing in 
wildlife lands is a matter solely within 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Consequently, the veto power 
exists only so long as, and to the extent 
that, the Secretary permits the regula- 
tions to control. The hearings clearly 
demonstrated the necessity for some 
legislative check on the authority to 
make disposals which might lessen the 
value of wildlife refuges for conserva- 
tion purposes.” 

Uncertain how the “requisite con- 


trol should be exercised,” the commit- 
tee meanwhile announced an “experi- 
mental” arrangement between it and 
Secretary McKay whereby he would 
notify the committee at least 60 days 
in advance of any intention to allow 
gas or oil interests within a refuge. The 
committee could then register its ap- 
proval or disapproval of the contem- 
plated action. 

“If this arrangement does not work 
out satisfactorily,” the report states 
bluntly, “the committee intends to re- 
consider the problem, as well as alter- 
native solutions thereto, including the 
enactment of appropriate legislation.” 

The report further called attention 
to “extreme administrative confusion” 
within the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
“incredible” lack of liaison between 
Fish and Wildlife administrators and 
field workers and what it considered 
“the necessity for changes either in per- 
sonnel or organization.” 

Conservationists can find much to 
cheer in the committee's bipartisan re- 
port, but their battle is far from won. 



AIRBORNE TROUT 

Trout fry, 20,000 of them, shower from a 
plane into Mountain Lake, Orca.« Island, 
Wash. This method is used widely to stock 
inacces.sible areas in many states. 


STAR- NORTH CENTRAL 

SPANGLED Airlines, which 

serves many north- 

SKUNK ^ . . i. 

western states, has 
had a high rate of wildlife problems, 
including an unexpectedly odoriferous 
one. Recently a skunk sauntered into 
Central’s office at Hibbing, Minnesota 
and settled down for what threatened 
to be a lengthy visit. Manager Charles 
M. Cox promptly and logically evacu- 
ated his headquarters and paced up 
and down in mounting frustration. 
Passengers were arriving, an overhead 
flight was insistently demanding a re- 
port on field conditions, and the skunk 
was in undisputed command. About 
the time airline operations lapsed into 
a state of total confusion, Ribbing’s 
station WMFG started its morning 
broadcast. The Star-Spangled Banner 
blared from the office radio, the skunk 
rocketed out the door, and the air- 
line’s day, if not the nation’s dignity, 
was saved. 


KELIS CONCOLOR, 
DIXIE better known as 

LIONS? cougar, panther, 

catamount, puma 
or just plain mountain lion, once in- 
habited a lot of territory where it is 
now thought to be extinct. Yet reports 
of its presence still persist in some of 
these areas, and South Carolina is one 
of them. 

Last week, for instance, the wives of 
two plantation owners were riding 
along a road near Congaree swamp, 10 
miles south of Columbia, when they 
spotted a pair of animals “big as Ches- 
apeake retrievers, tawny-colored and 
with tails dragging the ground.” Both 
women know bobcats, insist what they 
saw must be “panthers.” The follow- 
ing day a pack of cat hounds were put 
into the Congaree area and ran some- 
thing for 12 hours before giving up. 
During the chase a field hand, unaware 
of the panther report, claims that “a 
big brown cat with a long tail came 
across the field with the dogs about 
100 yards behind it.” 

To bolster the women’s story there 
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are statements by swamp hunters over 
the past year which tell of finding 
tracks twice the size of any bobcat’s. 

Skeptics, meanwhile, are holding out 
for a carcass. 


Yellowstone 

REDUCTION xjational Park at- 

IN FORCE fonls a fundamen- 

tal example of 
what happens when nature is thrown 
out of balance. Recently it became 
apparent that 12,000 elk were many 
more than Yellowstone's browse could 
support. The animals stripped hillsides 
of grass and small trees. Rain washed 
the unsupported earth, streams be- 
came silted, erosion set in. With too 
many elk and too little range, wildlife 
officials had no alternative but to re- 
duce the herd. Hunters outside park 
limits were permitted to kill almost 
4,000 animals. Park rangers harvested 
some 2,000 more, and 645 were trapped 
to restock depleted elk ranges in Mon- 
tana and New Mexico. Yellowstone 
elk now fit their range. They may 
increase again. The size of their range 
never will. 


FISH BOX 

Among la.st week’s notable catche.s: a 19- 
pound 12-ounce steelhead caught in the 
Skagit River near Mt. Vernon by Mike 
Cook, age 5, after a one-hour tussle. A vet- 
eran steelhcader, with four fi.sh to his cred- 
it this season, Mike wa.s una.ssisted except 
by his grandmother, Mrs. C. L. Cook, who 
held on to his shirttails lesl the rampaging 
rainbow haul him into the fa.st-running 
river; an 11-pound 2-ounce largemouth 
BASS caught at Center Hill Lake’.s Indian 
Creek by Louis C. Purcell, of Madison, 
Tenn. : a 9-pound 2-ounce bonefish caught 
by K. K. Knickerbocker of Charlotte-sville, 
Va., who also took 72 other bonefi-sh with 
fly and spinning tackle in four days of fish- 
ing the flats of Andro.s I.sland in the Baha- 
mas; a .33-pound striped bass caught in 
the surf at Virginia Beach, Va. by Maurice 
Davenport of Lynnhaven, Va.; a 471- 
pound GIANT SEA BASS caught ofT the Enyu 
Dock at Bikini Atoll in the Marshall Is- 
lands by Servicemen Robert Sehook and 
Pitts Joyner, u.sing a specially forged hook 
attached to an airplane cable loader and 
an 800-pound-test nylon line; a 34-pound 
striped BASS caught b.v George Rebelle 
of Knightsten, Calif,, near Frank’s Re- 
.sort : a 136-pound yellow-fin tuna caught 
by George Goodell of Grandville, Conn., 
fishing out of Ta%’ernier, Fla.; a 20-pound 
steelhead caught by Vance Reeve.s of 
Tacoma, Wa.sh. in the Cowlitz River near 
Kosmos: a 9 Impound larce.mouth bass 
caught at Tennessee’s Cenler Hill Lake by 
Walker Barnes of Winchester, Ky. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

SO — season opened (or ooens); 

SC — season closed (or closes). 

C — dear water; D — water riirty 
or roily: M — water muddy. N — 
water at normal height. SH— 
slightly high ; H — tiigh. VH — very 
high: L — low:R — rising: F — fall- 
ing. WT50 — water temperature 
50®. FG — fishing good: FF — fish- 
ingfair, FP — fish. ng poor: OG — 
outlook .i?ood; OF — outlook fair; 

OP — outlook poor 

TROUTS CAI.IFOBSIA: SO -April 1 for Topaz 
Lakf on ('alifornia-N'evada border and GO as 
lake is almost full an<i weather is warm. 
.yEVAnA: Walker Lake continue* to produce 
outsize cuCthroaU on trolled or spin-cast sur- 
face lures; Ot; and improving. 
iPA/io: FV(; along middle fork of .Salmon with 
fresh steelhead roe getting best reault-s: outlook 
is doubtful a.s melting .snow was raising stream 
level at press time. 

MIRSOI'KI; .Anglers still swarming at Bennett 
Spring and doing nicely with live bait. Water 
is L and (', outlook is excellent. Montauk 
State Park is providing consistent catches of 
trout to 14 inches on flies and Of;. 

VEW JERSKY: When SO April 7. state will 
have planted 250.000 legal trout in public wa- 
ters and will stock same number during sea- 
son. Forecast is for high, cold, discolored 
streams and slow sport even for wormers on 
opening weekend. 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: Huge 
schools of redfish have been sighted in vicinity 
of Pamlico Sound shoals by airmen on rescue 
missions recently, and big red.s are .still turning 
up in local pound nets; OO for some surf ac- 
tion and inlet trolling on second or third day 
of next southwest wind, due any minute. 
FI..ORIDA: Keys spy -says Sam Snead and two 
friends caught 300 pounds of channel bass off 
Flamingo last week; largest was IOI4 pounds. 

WALLEYED PIKE: ONTARIO; FP and OP in 
most provincial waters; top spots are Lake 
Temagami, north of North Ray. and Lake 
Penage, west of Sudbury. 

tenn'ES-SEE: Carroll Rarl of Chillicothe took 
14ki-pt>und walleye last week; this is heaviest 
of species reported in .several year.s. 

STEELHEAD TROUT: WASHINOTON: FP 

generally as rain.s came; nearly every stream 
H and D. but good runs are now in most rivers, 
and OVf; when they clear. Guide boats on up- 
per Skagit still doing fairly well on drifts from 
Rockport to Sedro Woolley. Baker River mud- 
dy and is mucking Skagit below junction. Cold 
weather needed to clear Nooksack and Skagit 
for good fishing before SC April 15. (Many 
.streams closed March 31. and careful study of 
regulations is advised.) 

OBEiJON: OVP for rest of sea.son as warm rains 
and snow runoff have raised rivers above fish- 
able level and heaviest snow pack in history 
threatens worse flooding. 

IDAHO; Weiser River F<;, main Salmon still 
FVG with best reports from stretch above 
French Creek; a few fi.sh being taken near town 
of Salmon. Flying anglers using Flying B 
Ranch airstrip’report FG on Camas Creek in 
Primitive Area. Big Creek starting to produce 
and should be ul peak about April 10. 

BRITISH COLOMBIA : Runoff has started at low- 
er levels; Quinsam. Cowichan, Capilano and 
other mainland streams H and I) but clearing, 
and spy says high water may bring late run of 
fish into Salmon. Capilano and Seymour. In 
general OF ’f; if you don't mind catching kelta 
and spawners. 

BONEFISH: BAHAMA IRLAND.S; Ft! and Of; 
for fly and spin fishermen on flats in the north 
right off Andros Island (see Fish Box). 

BLACK BASS: TEXAS: Casablanca Lake at 
Laredo producing 4- and 5-pounders on surface 


plugs: Whitney. Caddo and Black lakes report 
FF'ft with shallow running lures, hut Medina. 
Travis and Highland Chain lakes are slow, and 
OF. 

FLORIDA; F(f all over stale despite low water. 
In northwest Florida Crescent Lake is best 
bu-ss bet. but Wakulla River is running close 
second. Rain is still needed to improve fishing 
in all fresh waters. 

TKNNK.S.HEE; FF 1* at Tenn-Tucky Lake but 
OF/ff as weather improves. Despite dingy water 
at Dale Hollow, fishing was generally good last 
week; you had to catch a ba.s.s over 6 pounds to 
get much attention and 8-pounders were not 
unusual. 

NORTH CAROLINA; .As largcmouths start hitting 
in fresh-water ponds of Nags Head area and 
river tributaries of fresh-water sounds in north- 
ea.«tern part of state, consensus of experts is 
that salty hurricane tides of last fall did no 
serious damage to black ba.ss population where 
it encroached on fresh waters. 

SOUTH CAROLINA; High winds, cold weather and 
muddy water slowed fushing last week but a 
few diehards made fair catches with spoons at 
Santee-Cooper and Lake Murray. 

ARIZONA; Lower Colorado River lakes from 
Meadto.MarfinezproducinganumberofJunkers, 
mostly on bait: warm weather and calm water 
makes OVG. 

o.s’TARiO; Following Quebec's lead, Ontario may 
lift the 13-inch size limit on black baits. (Quebec 
has announced open season on bass in all takes 
north and west of the St. Lawrence and north 
of the Ottawa River.) 

STRIPED BASS: CALIFORNIA; Heavy run of 
20- to 25-poundeps heralded the spring peak last 
week; the Napa River yieldetl a long list of 
good-to-cxcellent catches: San Pablo Bay and 
Ran Joaquin rivers were still hot at press time; 
in genera! OV<;. 

NORTH CAROLINA: .Although trollers are taking 
stripers in rivers and bays and some big fish are 
being captured in surf seines by commercial 
fishermen, outer banks agent .says no ba-ss have 
yet taken bait or lures in surf, and OP. 

NEW JERSEY; Best striped ha.s.s surf fi.shing still 
confined to stretch between Island Beach and 
Seaside Park, with some fair fishing in Toma 
River and Barnegat Bay. Best spot in river is 
deep hole off the golf course, almost within 
limits of town of Toms River; most fish run 
between 4 and 1.5 pounds. FF in Delaware Bay. 
with run in Cape May surf due any time. 

KINGFISH: FLORIDA: Migrating kings are 
abundant from Sara.sota to Tarpon Springs, 
with hulk of schools from five to ten miles off 
the Keys and wind too strong for small boats on 
most days. Best results are had by slow-trolling 
spoons in sizes seven to 10, and fish average 10 
pounds; biggest king of week was 37 V^-pounder 
weighed in at Sarasota dock. Some big kings 
are also reported in Keys area, with top fish 
a 48.pounder. 

TARPON: FLORIDA; Bridge fishermen along 
Overseas Highway Caking tarpon from Jewfi.sh 
Creek south, and OF. In upper Myakka River, 
eaat of Venice, baby tarpon found in small 
schools will take ordinary trout bucktail fished 
on light fly rod and provide fine fun. 

TEXAS: First tarpon of season, a 27-incher, re- 
ported at Freeport. Schools sighted several limes 
off Port Aransa-s and Padre Island, and pier 
fishermen have had a few strikes, but so far 
nobody ha.s caught any. 

WEAKFISH: TEXAS: OG all along coast as 
water get.s warmer and fish get hungrier. Laguna 
Madre weaks averaging over a pound with fre- 
quent schools of 3- to S-pounders reported. 
Ea.st Galveston Bay. Caney Creek and Offats 
Bayou report FG and OG. Port Isabel and lower 
Laguna Madre are other good prospects as flats 
warm up. 

LOUISIANA; “If weather ever settles down,” 
complains Lake Pontchartrain agent, “fishing 
should be terrific." Meanwhile. FVP. 

PACIFIC SALMON: CALIFORNIA: Trollers re- 
port best sport of season from Monterey to 
Golden Gate after blustery weather la.st week; 
weights picking up. especially near Santa Cruz 
where 20- to 25-pounderB are not unusual. Skiff 
fishermen hit big school last week between Capi- 
tola and Mos.s Beach, and OVG through coming 
week if weather stays calm. 
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THE THREAT TO 
BIG GAME IN AERICA 


Is it doomed to extinction? Here is an on-the-spot report of game conditions on the last great hunting ground 


by HORACE S. MAZET 


I STOOD under the hot, direct sun near Tkoma in the 
big game country of Tanganyika less than six months 
ago and listened to an assistant game warden tell our pho- 
tographic safari that he feared for the future of his job. It 
w'as only a question of a few years, so he said, before all 
big game would be gone from the plains of East Africa. 

It was a shocking disclosure, and difficult to believe. 
But what I learned there, and subsequently elsewhere, 
indicates that a disaster is overtaking wild life in central 
Africa, and that unless something is done immediately to 
check it, big game will vanish just as completely and thor- 
oughly as the bison have disappeared from our own west- 
ern plains. And this within a space of perhaps ten years! 

For months during the past summer and fall I inter- 
viewed experts in various parts of Equatorial Africa. There 
is no encouragement in their statements for sportsmen and 
lovers of wild life. The situation is compounded of govern- 
mental apathy, insufficient staffing and financing of game 
departments, ineffectual, penalties assessed on convicted 
game poachers, unwise use of grazing lands, indifference 
to despoliation of cover with resultant erosion, growing 
encroachments of civilization and agriculture, and politics. 

Legal hunting by sportsmen from all over the world on 
big-game safaris is a relatively insignificant factor. How- 
ever, because such hunting is an important source of rev- 
enue to Kenya and Tanganyika, there is hope for some 
improvement in the present grim picture; wild life is the 
main attraction bringing tourists to East Africa. Tourists 
spend more than £3 million ($8.5 million) per year in Ken- 
ya alone, or more than the revenue derived from all exports 
except coffee and sisal. Big game hunting is glamorous- 
true; but in 1953 only 120 hunting licenses were issued in 
Kenya for the entire year. 

“Africa without big game is about as fascinating as yes- 
terday’s cold dishwater,” said famed White Hunter Harry 
Selby to me not long ago, and I agree. There is agitation 
to save the game, but little action. I have just returned 
from more than seven months in Africa filming authentic 
w'ildlife backgrounds and traveling on safari 11,000 miles. 
Without big game, Equatorial Africa will draw as many 
sportsmen and photographers as most parts of South 


Africa— almost none— because wild life there has been 
ruthlessly exterminated. 

The Chief Game Warden of Kenya spent two hours 
explaining the dire necessity of e.stablishing adequate na- 
tional parks and adjacent reserves so that game will have 
some place to go. ft is now being driven into the hinterland 
and there destroyed. 

“If the game once vanishes, it never comes back,” said 
Donald Ker of Nairobi, veteran safari white hunter of 
27 years’ experience. “Parks, adequately staffed, must be 
a big part of the program or we shall never put an end to 
the frightful poaching. Game is now on the way to total 
extinction in British East Africa. It isn’t the hunters from 
overseas, It’s policy— and the people themselves. W'hy, in 
one native camp not long ago I found and confiscated 400 
severed wildebeest tails gathered by poachers to be sold 
as fly whisks. The animals, of course, had been left to die 
for the lions and hyenas of Tanganyika.” I asked him how 
long it would take, at the present rate, for big game to dis- 
appear. He replied, “Ten years at the most— perhaps five.” 

Syd Downey, honorary game warden, veteran white 
hunter and member of the firm of Ker & Downey, Ltd., 
told me, “Africa is the last stand of big game in the world. 

“Kenya’s game areas are being reduced partly by the 
cOHiinned on page 5S 


•zoo PARADES TV SAFARI 

As any youngster watching Zoo Parade on television can tell 
you, catching big game animals alive makes .shooting safaris by 
comparison seem positively dull. To get the exciting films cur- 
rently being shown on the Zoo Parade program, Marlin Perkins, 
originator of the show and director of the Lincoln Park Zoo 
in Chicago, took a team of technicians to Africa on a game- 
catching safari. From the moment they set up their tent.s (right) 
there wa.s hardly an uneventful day, including a surprise run-in 
with an elephant (.see page 50) and a tail-tugging ses.sion with 
a zebra (see page 52). But as the color photographs by Arthur 
Shay on the following pages show, safari life in Africa now has 
all the comfort.s of home including a hot bath if you want one. 
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JKEl* SKIIJDE!) TO A .STOI*, lilK KJ.KPHANT hXEI> 


MOMIvM OF AU H Al. FItKiHT ( AMKIN sn)l»EN ICM OIM ICH W JTH O.NE-TI'SKEl) KI.ICI’HAN 


I'lFl.!) MFAl. prcpan-d by whito-cappcd ch<-f who formerly worked on hijKAKKAST ('<>NFP:ukN( R finds the producer, Don 
a Portuguese freighter. Despite primitive facililies, the meals were excellent. .Meier triijhlfurrijrinnidi, briefing Writer Dorothy Ruddell, 







HARD-KK’KI.W ZF.IiliA carries on its fight for freedom, even to its head. More difficuit to catch than a giraffe, a full-grown 
though two men are hanging on to its tail and another two cling zebra like this one can sell for about $300 in the zoo market. 





THREAT TO AFRICAN GAME 

cotilinncd from page i8 


inevitable advance of civilization and 
by hunting, but principally by the 
African with his vast herds of stock. 
I’m speaking about overgrazing, which 
forces the game which ha.s alw’ays lived 
there to retreat in search of its require- 
ments elsewhere. 

"You hear people say, ‘Ths game 
must look after itself.’ This ridiculous 
statement is proof that those who make 
it are unaware that nature alone can 
decide how many head of various types 
of animals can live in a specified area. 
If more than the ecological maximum 
are forced into this area by having no- 
where else to go, it will be to the detri- 
ment of all, with the ob\‘ious result — 
the disappearance of game. 

"In Uganda, next door to us, the 
main factors against wild life preser- 
vation are oversettlement, increasing 
population and the activities of those 
who, in spite of many failures, still be- 
lieve that the only way to eradicate 
the tsetse fly is first to eliminate game. 
Time and time again this method has 
been opposed on scientific grounds, re- 
grettably without result. It is worthy to 
note that most of Rhodesia’s game has 
been slaughtered for this reason, but 
Rhodesia still has Ihe tsetse fly. In fact, 
the elimination of game has caused the 
fly to spread to areas where it was pre- 
viously unknown. Will others never 
learn from this costly lesson?” 

POISON ARROW STILL USED 

"In Tanganyika by far the greatest 
menace to game is the illegal poacher 
with his muzzle-loading gun, his poison 
arrows, his pitfalls and wire snares. 
Other factors contributing to the de- 
crease of game here are the shortage of 
Game Department staff, due to the 
government’s miserly attitude, hunt- 
ing parties and, as in Kenya, the enor- 
mous increase in grazing cattle. 

"In my opinion, the governments of 
Kenya and Tanganyika in particular 
must evince a greater measure of inter- 
est and more real support for our price- 
less wildlife. Public opinion should, if 
necessary, force these governments to 
realize that their responsibilities do not 
end with the creation of national parks 
and game departments. National parks 
are valueless unless they really are 
what the name implies, i.e., preserves 
in which fauna and flora suffer in no 
way from the interests of human in- 
habitants, if any.” 

Another prime factor operating 
against the prevalence of game is the 
supposedly outlawed poison arrow'. 


Each tribe has its own concoction and 
all are highly toxic, deadly to humans 
if not immediately treated. There is no 
known antidote. Governmental prohi- 
bitions against killing game with poi- 
.son arrows go unheeded. "These are 
our tribal defense weapons,” cry the 
natives. "We need them to protect our- 
selves.” And while one native is jailed 
for having such arrows in his posses- 
sion, his tribesmen are busily making 
twice as many more to put him back 
in business when he is released. 

Game slaughter continues, if not by 
poison and muzzle-loader then by pits 
and nooses, even down to the stupid 
wdldebeest, wdiose tail switch is so 
prized as a fly whisk because it brings 
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back from an extended photographic 
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the hunter 15 to 20 shillings ($2.80) 
each, a small fortune to most Africans. 
The big, lumbering wildebeest seems 
doomed like our American bison. 
Along with it will go the rest of the 
ungulates and ruminants. 

Hundreds of crocodiles have been 
killed by hunters, both legally and il- 
legally, along the shores of Lake Vic- 
toria and Lake Kyasa; until now it 
is a rare sight to find them. Hippos are 
being hunted for their meat and fat. 

Too many poaching kills are made 
not for food, but for the illegal meat 
and trophy market. It has been esti- 
mated that about a quarter of a million 
head of game are poached every year in 
the lake province of Tanganyika alone! 
Many of these animals die a horrible 
death. They are speared and tor- 
tured in nooses and snaras— some of 
them made from steel cable tied to 
trees to catch large animals such as 
zebras, wildebeests, topis, kongonis, 
elands and roan antelopes. The Seren- 
geti Plains and the great open areas of 
Tanganyika adjacent to the park itself 
are focal points for thousands of poach- 
ers belonging to different tribes. In 
one camp Donald Ker discovered, 
10 natives had killed more than 500 


animals of many species in a fortnight. 

A profitable meat trade has been 
built up illegally through this slaugh- 
ter system, and the government of 
Tanganyika lacks adequate supervi- 
sory force to put a stop to it. A friend 
just in from safari in this area told 
me, "The wardens know w'here these 
poachers operate, but they are afraid 
to venture into those areas. The poach- 
ers aren’t fooling.” 

My friend Harry L. Tennison of Fort 
Worth, Texas told me in Nairobi on his 
return from 7 weeks’ hunting in Tan- 
ganyika last December that poachers 
shot at his gun bearers, and every 
animal the safari encountered was in 
agony from musket ball wounds. Eight 
elephants were legally killed by the six 
hunters in Tennison’s party, and each 
big animal bore at least tw’o old shot 
wounds. Three elephants charged the 
party, though not molested, and had 
to be killed. It is well known that a 
w ounded elephant will charge wdthout 
provocation. One buffalo, shot by Ten- 
nison, bore a musket ball deeply em- 
bedded in its back and was wildly 
charging anything that moved, animal 
or human. 

The Tennison party frequently came 
across well-concealed trail pits. When 
the covering brush was cleared away, 
the party saw that the pit bottoms 
some 15 feet below' were studded with 
razor-pointed stakes. Thenceforth ev- 
ery inch of their way along game trails 
had to be scrutinized for trip wire.^ laid 
about two feet from the ground. When 
touched, the w'ire released from an 
overhead branch a poisoned spear 
weighted by a 100-pound log. "The 
average American who comes to East 
Africa to hunt,” Harry told me, "leaves 
his home for three months and travels 
10,000 miles and spends up to $6,000. 
But he will not be coming much longer 
if tighter control over poachers is not 
forthcoming.” 

ILLEGAL TROPHY MARKETS 

In Kenya, gateway to big game 
hunting, the poaching situation is simi- 
lar. In the country between the Tana 
and Athi rivers, the bush still abounds 
with elephants, rhinos, leopards and 
lions, as well as the industrious Wa- 
kamba tribesmen and their herd.s of 
cattle. Here is one of the worst areas of 
Kenya for poaching, as it is close to the 
coast W’here Arab and Indian are ready 
to purchase meat, ivory and rhino 
horn without asking questions. Un- 
luckily, almost all animals except the 
carrion eaters have some commercial 
value. Lion manes are greatly prized 
continued on next page 
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THREAT TO AFRICAN GAME 
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among many tribes for headdresses, 
and Asian traders who are energetic in 
disposing of poachers’ trophies pro- 
vide a ready market for the high-priced 
leopard skins, zebra hides and even 
colobus monkey skins, hippo ivory, 
elephant tusks and wildebeest tails. 

In Uganda, that country embracing 
the northern shores of Lake Victoria, 
the hunter cannot expect to find game 
outside the National Park except for 
northern elephants. I find the follow- 
ing in notes I wrote to the studio last 
August: “Elephants are growing in 
numbers, but Uganda kobs, lions and 


driven farther back in their game ref- 
uge by commercial encroachments. 

“Of course," Temple-Perkins added, 
“there are steps to take before the game 
disappears altogether, and I wish you 
would tell your friends in America so 
that perhaps an aroused public opinion 
will produce some result —perhaps save 
some game for posterity. It’s the only 
way out now, actually.” 

“What would you suggest be done?” 
I asked. 

“First,” he said promptly, “an am- 
ple protective staff must be provided 
for the Game and Parks Department, 



HANGMAN’S N ET of multiple nooses set 1.5 inches apart for 200 yards is typical of the 
many cruel and illegal devices being used by native poachers to decimate African game. 


leopards are almo.st gone. The same is 
true of crocodiles and hippos, so ruth- 
lessly have they been hunted for profit. 
If you want to see big game, don’t 
come here.” 

My friend, E. A. Temple-Perkins, 
at various times Provincial Commis- 
sioner of all four provinces of the Ugan- 
da Protectorate and also District Com- 
missioner of several districts, who has 
spent 27 years in colonial administra- 
tion service and long ago became fa- 
mous as a hunter of elephants, is an- 
other who has witnessed the dLsap- 
pearance of African game. From his 
home on the high escarpment over- 
looking the vast game reserve adjacent 
to Queen Elizabeth National Park and 
the Kazinga Channel, he can keep an 
eye on the big elephant herds wander- 
ing between the channel and the forest 
below. In the past two years, he says, 
the hippo population of the channel 
has been sadly depleted, and the big 
elephant herds are being harassed and 


and they must properly supervise their 
domain. This will do much tow’ard 
elimination of poaching, which is much 
more serious than you think. 

“Secondly, all animal retreats, such 
as forests for hot weather, must be 
rigidly preserved. 

“Then thirdly, there mu.st be a re- 
duction of heads permitted each holder 
of a hunting license.” 

At Stanleyville on the Congo River 
Dr. Theodore Els, Chief Provincial 
Veterinarian, .said of the game situa- 
tion: “The causes for the decline in 
numbers of game are steady population 
increase, and more travel and work by 
natives because of the progress of Euro- 
pean civilization here. Wild animals 
cannot begin to .supply sufficient food, 
and the Government is trying to foster 
cattle-raising to replace game. It is 
more productive and more economical. 

“Natives are permitted guns and 
they carelessly shoot the females; this 
is not good. Game hunting is not regu- 


lated in the Congo. The Government 
must regulate native hunting, or all 
game will be destroyed some day. More 
colonization is bringing more problems 
but there is little danger of game ex- 
tinction at present in the Congo.” 

I did not tell the doctor that I had 
just driven a lorry across the Congo 
from East to West and back, and in 
seven weeks saw— outside the big Parc 
National Albert — just two mouse deer. 
No crocodiles, no hippos, no elephants, 
no antelopes— just two tiny deer. No 
danger of game extinction? It has al- 
ready arrived. 

A friend drove through Angola last 
November and then commented: “The 
game is gone from northern Angola. 
Officially only 60 giant sable antelopes 
remain alive. The native.s illegally set 
fire to the dry forest, ring it e.xcept for 
a narrow strip, then line up to kill any 
animal driven out by the flames. I saw 
one area of about 10 square miles which 
had been set afire, and from it came 
seven elephants. .All were shot dead.” 

IF ELEPHANTS COULD LAUGH 

It’s the same story at Bangui, French 
Equatorial Africa, says a sportsman- 
missionary. the Rev. Bob Farthing: 
“In 1089 I killed antelopes in my own 
front yard when they pillaged my gar- 
den. Now I have to travel 112 miles 
north of here before reaching the near- 
est hunting grounds for buffaloes and 
elephants in the thick, thorny bu.sh 
they like. Elephants are increasing in 
numbers, it is true, but they have re- 
treated to the uninhabited regions and 
such animal reserves as Koukourou 
and Bamingui Bangoran. And they are 
plenty smart, let me tell you. One side 
of the track will be legal hunting, the 
other a game reserve. When the ani- 
mals see you coming they hurry across 
from the free hunting side to the re- 
serve side and watch you. If elephants 
could laugh I’d swear they are doing 
just that— they know you are trailing 
them and cross the reserve when 
you draw near! 

“In this same area unscrupulous Eu- 
ropean hunters are slaughtering game 
in a sort of frenzied attempt to obtain 
meat and trophies before all the wild 
life is gone. During the last war we 
almost accomplished it here- soldiers 
stationed in this country actually used 
machine guns on antelopes. 

“Then too, there are those who 
poach for ivory. Often a group of them 
will set gra-ss fires, resulting in con- 
siderable game slaughter. I’ve seen the 
change, believe me. Back in 1944 near 
N’Dele you couldn’t count the game. 
Now you can drive for 200 miles and 
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see hardly any. Oh, the northwest cor- 
ner of French Equatorial is still full of 
game, but it requires 15 days of the 
most arduous walking through the 
bush to reach it. There are no roads, 
and a jolly good thing, too. 

“One sign of game conservation is 
the new protection for rhinos. But it 
is merely a straw in the wind. In eight 
or 10 years hunting here will be fin- 
ished. Meanwhile the Game Commis- 
sion limits the bag. At present on the 
Grande Chasnc a hunter can, for ap- 
proximately $100, shoot 4 elephants, 
24 buffaloes, 2 hippos, 4 mouflons, 3 
antelopes, 2 greater kudus, 1 cheetah, 
1 giraffe, 18 horse antelopes and 2 Der- 
by’s elands, plus a handful of .small- 
er animals. What more could a man 
want? But he’ll have to hurry. As I 
say, another ten years will see the fin- 
ish of game in Africa.’’ 

VICTIMS OF PROGRESS 

But there is one place where big 
game is as abundant as ever: Goron- 
goza National Park in Portuguese East 
Africa (Mozambique). On a tour of 
this park with its Chief Ranger, Al- 
fredo Rodriguez, we saw herds of ze- 
bras, elands and antelopes, cape buf- 
faloes and elephants, sable antelopes 
and impalas, wildebeests, waterbucks 
and numberless marsh birds. The riv- 
ers are cluttered with hippos and croco- 
diles, and the elephants not only grow 
to enormous size, but they resent close 
approach and will charge. 

Outside the park on a three-hour 
flight looking for game, we spotted 
herds of up to 3,000 buffaloes, and 
many a herd of from 10 to 50 ele- 
phants. Portuguese East Africa has 
game, but only because it is so ditficult 
to reach; the hunter there finds rudi- 
mentary safari accommodations, and 
the game is widely scattered. But if he 
persists, he will find it. It is the last 
stronghold of big game in the world 
today, but already the handwriting is 
on the wall. Another 10 years and most 
of it will have been driven into the blue 
by the ruthless hunter, the poacher, the 
jeep and the airplane with its avid for- 
eign sportsmen, by the ever-increasing 
population which has just begun to 
spread out from the coast and by the 
lack of game elsewhere. 

The dream of all hunters is a big- 
game safari in Africa. To achieve any 
success now they will have to go ever 
farther into the hinterland, but they 
will go. And the game then has no 
place to hide. Like the bison in Amer- 
ica, it seems inevitable that Africa’s 
animals must fall as sad victims to the 
progress of civilization. ^jE n o 
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THE SPORTING LOOK 
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THE NEW AND OLD 



PAISLEY JACKET of English cotton fLinett, $.‘19.50) and solid- 
color madras hat shaped like one of Lord Byron's (Lee, $5) 
are worn at the Palm Beach yacht basin. Both will be at George 
Stinchfield’s, Nantucket or Edgartown, Mass., after June 1. 


STRIPED CREW SOX (F.A. MacCluer, $1.25), worn with 
while .slacks (Palm Beach, $1*2.95) and saddle oxfords (Field & 
Flint, $26.95), come in nine color combinations. Two-toned 
shoes, a.s well as two-toned socks, are also staging a comeback. 


F lorida— particularly Palm Beach dur- 
ing the December to April season — has be- 
come a traditional testing ground for new 
summer sports clothes for men. There, under 
this past winter’s sun, two significant trends 
were obvious— the opulent one of the Orient 
(SI, Jan. 23) and the nostalgic one of revived 
classics. They will probably make this the 
most colorful year yet for American men. The 
Oriental patterns most in evidence were hand- 
some Paisley prints, lively madras plaids 
and stripes and hand-woven Indian cottons 
of brilliant hue. They are even more colorful 
than the Italian-inspired stripes which have 
dominated American men’s sportswear for 
the past several seasons. Equally noteworthy 
are the revivals of old American favorites. 
White trousers, in disrepute since the hard- 
to-care-for flannels of the ’20s went their 
way, are back in blends of easy-to-care-for 
synthetic fabrics. The striped crew sock, 
worn with either walking shorts or white 
slacks, is back again. And knickers, in much 
slimmer versions than the plus fours worn 
by such well-known golfers as Bing Crosby 
(SI, Jan. 23) and Gene Sarazen (who has 
worn them since the ’208), are such a hit that 
the men’s shops across the country are stock- 
ing them. Double-breasted blazers are new 
again, as well, in a much slimmer version 
than the old American board room model. 
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PAISLKV.PATTKKNKI) TUir.NKS iCorbin, 
$1 1.50), shown hero at Miami Beach’s LaGorce 
Country Club, are made of fine English cotton 
tailored like troupers to a gentlemanly length. 



VARI-STItlPKl) HKI.T r King's Ltd.. Surfside, 
Fla., $2.50) is of a hand-woven Indian cotton 
that is al.so showing up everywhere thi.s .sea-wn 
in Joseph’s-coatlike jackets and .sport shirts. 


COLOIIFIILLY PRINTKD .SHIRTS (White 
Stag, $6.9.5) i.s another of the many examples of 
Oriental-iruspired clothing seen at southern re- 
sorts thi.s year. Shin ha.s elbow-length sleeve.s. 




St>MKItSI'n’ JACKET (Gordon of Philadelphia, $22..50l, worn at the Ever- 
glades Club in Palm Beach, is designed specihcally for wear with shorts. It is an 
inch and a half shorter than average jacket, has one-button closure, side vents. 
Linenlike jacket comes in red, yellow and blue (Whitehou.se & Hardy, N.Y.). 






SILK .SHIRT (Hathaway, $32.50) is most luxurious ver- 
sion of this year’s most popular sportswear fabric— ma- 
dras. No two shirts made of this hand-woven Indian 
cloth, available here for the first time in .«ilk, are alike. 



PAISLKY SPORT SH 1 RT i Peerless, $1 5 1 was designed 
by Schiaparelli. The distinctive comma-like pattern has 
long been a popular Oriental motif. Here it is worn at 
the Surf Club, one of Miami Beach’s oldest private club.s. 


DOI’BLIC-BREA.STED BLAZER (Grieco) of navy Moy- 
ga.shel linen i.s available to order, Paul Stuart, N.Y. ($60). 
Striped cotton trousers iCorbin, $12.50) and red madras 
shirt (Westport Countryman, $8.95) complete the outfit. 



THE NEW AND OLD 

continued from jxuje 56 

The most interestins revival of a sea- 
son of revivals is the kniekerbocker. 
Actually, it never died but simply fad- 
ed for a while. The British country 
gentleman and the Alpine mountaineer 
wear them as uniforms. The Duke of 
Windsor never stopped wearing them. 
Skiers are taking them up again in 
ever-increasing numbers, with water- 
proof Xorwegian socks. (The first ski 
pants were knickers. ' Now that they’re 
in trimmer models than the old plus 
four (from four-inch overhang at the 
knee), they’re as comfortable as, and 
more handsome than, walking shorts 
on the golf course; and more practical 
than slacks, which collect wet grass in 
the cuffs and flap in the wind. For cool 
days, they will be in lightweight wools; 
for warm weather, in Dacron and cot- 
ton cords and linen. Another trouser 
also seems due for a comeback this 
summer — thestriped one, as worn with 
the double-breasted navy blue blazer 
on the opposite page, either in cotton 
or in a blend of Dacron and cotton. 




KNH'KKttS worn at Evergladc-s Club in Palm Beach 
are of Dacron and cotton cord. They have two pleats 
and buckle beneath the knee (Sak.s Fifth Avenue Men’s 
Shop.s, Cable-knit socks are by Izod i$;3.9r)j. 



Hi:cK-.^-UA< K ni.AZKK is one of the newest of 
many striped blazers on this year'.s resort and .sum- 
mer scene. Thus one i.s made of buck toweling in 
either brown or gray stripe.s (White Stag, $17.95). 


KSPADIULLES, very much like the popular ones im- 
ported from Italy and Spain, have the added advan- 
tage of u rubber .sole instead of rope, which makes them 
more practical for boating (U.S. Rubber Co., $r).50). 
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COMPLETELY SUBMERGED. ALWICGt NS BEGINS BREASTSTROKE KICKING LEGS OUT BEHIND. HE THRUSTS HIS POWERFUL ARMS FORWARD 

T mk top swimmers in the U.S. have 
given' the old-fashioned breast- 
stroke a new look. Submerging at first 
only between strokes, racers discovered 
through the years that by staying com- 
pletely under, they could cut seconds 
from their times. Few racers have had 
more success with the technique than 
Al Wiggins {see coper), the best all- 
round swimmer in the U.S., and the 
man Ohio State is counting on in its 
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OHIO’S SUBMARINE 
SPRINTER 

Al Wigsins show* the winning look on an old etroke 
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defense of ilu* N’f'AA swiinniint' title 
at N'fw Haven Marcli 2!> ;H. 

I'ndi'rwater raeins is only the lat- 
est of WijTKins’ exiraonlinary list of 
a<‘liievements. At the l)eKinninK of the 
current season, he already held (wo 
world records in the surface-lhrashiiiK 
hutterlly. He was second in the world 
in the l)ack.stri>ke. a freestyler of cham- 
pionship caliber, and American record 
holder in the lol)-yard individual med- 


ley, which cotnltines all three strokes. 

This year ollicials lenEthened the 
medley by oO yards by addiiiE 'he 
l)reast.stroke. So WiEEins, who liad 
never lrie<l llie stroke before, went 
umlerwater and posted another record 
in the four-stroke event. 

At New Haven. Ohio State will need 
every point its versatile star can i)ro- 
tluce. Coach Mike I’eppe has caleu- 
latetl that his Buckeyes need 72 points 


to even a lie with the powerful 
Yale s(]ua<l, whicli, says Peppe. is so 
strong in the freestyle sprints that 
“they could start a relay and keep ir 
EoiiiE round the worhl.” Peppe con- 
cedes, however, that his own superb 
divers should offset '^'ale’s advantage. 
After that, it is largely uj) to WiEEiits. 
Nf'AA rules limit a competitor to only 
tliree events. Otherwise. Pef)pe saya, 
“1 could use A! in 10 of the 14 events.” 
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The world's finest pros in action! 


' 37,500 

' 35,000 


Cash Prizes to the players! 
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h’t Light— COOL— Ccmfortabh 



In the Florida Derby a wonderfully dramatic run 
showed why more and more racing fans are saying: 

^THAT’S NEEDLES!’ 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


AN HOUR before last Saturday’s 
A rich (.S145.400i Florida Derby for 
3-year-olds at Gulfstream Park. Ben 
Jones, the senior trainer for Calumet 
Farm, was sitting pensively in his box 
studying the past performances of the 
12 horses who would shortly appear to 
oppose his two-horse entry of Pintor 
Lea and Fabius. “You know,” he said, 
“this has been built up into being 
quite a race, but there’s something 
wrong with it when you run 3-year-olds 
in a stake of this size at this time of 
year under allowance conditions. It 
seems to me that when you’re giving 
away nearly $100,000 to the winner, 
It's nothing but a joke if you don’t 
give the money to the best horse. Now, 
mind you, I don’t think Calumet has 
the best horses— not right now anyway 
— but today you’ve got horses scaled 
from 122 to 107 pounds and it’s just 
not right. The way to tell the best 
horse is to run ’em at equal weights.” 
Ben Jones took another solemn look at 
figures and came to a serious conclu- 
sion. “Disregarding weights, the best 
horse is Needles. I think he should win 
and I think he will win.” 

A few boxes away Needles’ owners, 
Bonnie Heath and Jackson Dudley, 
an oil engineer from Oklahoma and a 
former Texas rodeo hand who were 
talked into buying Needles for $20,000, 
were as chipper as a couple of wild- 
catters who have struck it rich with 
their first well. “It looks like a good 
day to me,” said Dudley, surveying a 
scene in front of him which at that 
moment included a band concert, a 
sailboat race on the infield lake and an 
eye-catching exhibition of water ski- 
ing. “Needles is ready, and we're all in 
a rootin’ mood.” 

Needles, obviously, had no knowl- 
edge of the many compliments being 
showered upon him last Saturday, but 
when he started to run he turned in a 
performance which certainly ranks as 
one of the finest of the whole winter 
season. He won the Florida Derby, just 
as Ben Jones said he would, and in do- 
ing it he set a track record of 1:48 3 o 


for the mile and an eighth— nearly a 
second faster than he negotiated the 
same distance w’hile winning last 
month’s Flamingo at Hialeah. 

Needles is a horse who, if he hasn’t 
already done so, is going to capture the 
fancy of American racing fans simply 
becau.se he runs his races in such a 
wonderfully dramatic fashion. He was 
dead last at the start, next to last after 
a quarter of a mile, and had only two 
horses beaten after going half a mile. 
Then, after Jockey Dave Erb took him 
the overland route on the far turn, he 
shot to ninth place, and he was fourth 
going into the stretch before he un- 
leashed his .superb run which, just as 
it had in the h’lamingo, bowled over 
everything in his path. True, he was in 
with 117 pounds, thanks to the Florida 
rule of giving a five-pound allowance 
in stake races to homebred horses, but 
there were few in the crowd of 24,191 
who didn’t clearly feel that the best 
horse had won. 

It isn’t fair to classify a race such as 
the Florida Derby as a “prep” for the 
Kentucky Derby, but somehow it is 


THE ROAD TO THE DERBY 

MARCH Ji Arkansas Derby at Oak- 
lawn Park. 11/8 miles. $10,000. 

APRIL 2 Experimental Free Handicap. 
Jamaica. 6 furlongs. $20,000. 

APRIL 11 The Gotham. Jamaica. 1 1/16 
miles. $25,000. 

APRIL i« Governor’s Gold Cup. Bowie. 
6 furlongs. $30,000. 

APRIL 21 Wood Memorial. Jamaica. 
1 1/8 mile.s. $.50,000. 

APRIL 21 Chesapeake Stakes. Laurel. 
1 1/16 miles. $20,000. 

APRIL 21 California Derby. Tanforan. 
1 1/8 miles. $3.5,000. 

APRIL 2 c Blue Grass Stakes. Keeneland. 
11/8 miles. $25,000. 

APRIL 21 The Swift. Jamaica. 6 fur- 
longs. $20,000. 

MAY 1 Derby Trial. Churchill Downs. 
1 mile. $10,000. 

MAY $ Kentucky Derbv. Churchill 
Downs. 1 1/4 miles. $125,000. 
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a sort of barometer or gauge of what 
to expect in the next few important 
weeks, and as such the barometer regis- 
tered a few rather important surprises. 
One. for example, came in the form of 
the second horse, an invader from Cal- 
ifornia named Count Chic. Another 
major surprise was the disappointing 
performances of the Rex Ellsworth 
entry of Like Magic and Terrang iSI, 
March 12), who finished seventh and 
13th respectively. Terrang had won 
the Santa Anita Derby (with Like 
Magic fourth and Count Chic fifth): 
and the Florida Derby, according to 
Trainer Mish Tenney, was to deter- 
mine to a large extent whether or not 
the Ell.sworth colors would be repre- 
sented in Kentucky this May. 

Of course the victory of Needles 
(who has now earned $3.38,605 while 
winning eight of 1.3 starts in two sea- 
sons) was about the best that has hap- 
pened at Gulfstream in a long time. 
This was the track on which he ran — 
and won— for the first time in his career 
a year ago and, long before the Flo- 
rida Derby, Trainer Fontaine had said 
he would almost rather win the Florida 
Derby with a Florida-bred horse than 
the Kentucky Derby with any horse. 
Now that his major wish has been ful- 
filled. Fontaine expects to move with 
extreme caution. The son of Ponder 
(who won the 1949 Kentucky Derby 
with exactly the same sort of stretch 
run as Needles made Saturday) will 
ship to Louisville in a few weeks and 
won’t start again until the Kentucky 
Derby on the afternoon of May 5th. 


Some of his contemporaries who hope 
to build up their prestige between now 
and then will get none of this easy life. 
This week most of them who haven’t 
already left Florida will head either for 
Kentucky, Maryland or New York to 
engage in the remaining preparatory 
stakes (.sec opposiie page) in an effort 
to earn tickets to Louisville. And when 
they reach Churchill Downs they’ll find 
Needles ready and waiting. With him 
will be 33-year-old Jockey Dave Erb, 
who has come to the happy conclusion 
that he’s got himself a pretty nice 1956 
assignment. “Needles,” says Erb, “is 
the most intelligent horse I’ve ever 
been on. I hear people .say he’s a little 
sour. Well, all I know is that if you call 
the way he ran Saturday and in the 
Flamingo sour, I hope he’s sour every 
time I see him.” 

• 

There is a lot to be said for Ben 
Jones’s criticism of the allowance con- 
ditions prevailing in the Florida Der- 
by, and Gulfstream Director of Racing 
Horace Wade has decided that man- 
agement may be wrong after all. 

“We realize our mistake, too,” said 
Wade, "and we’re going to change the 
conditions of the race next year. We’ll 
require all horses to carry 122 pounds, 
except I still feel that horses who have 
never won a stake should be allowed 
some concession, so those in that cate- 
gory will be let in at 118 pounds. And 
as for the five-pound Florida-bred al- 
lowance, it seems pretty certain that 
the state will write that regulation off 
its books once and for all.” .e n o 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • 



Baseball 

• Philadelphia vs. New York (A). St. Petersburg. 
Fla.. 1 :S5 p.m. (Mutual). 

Boxing 

• Cherif Hamia vs. Carmela Costa, featherweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden N Y. (10 rds ), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Swimming 

Senior women's indoor synchronired swimming. 
Tooele. Utah (through April 1). 



Baseball 

• New York (A) vs. St. Louis, St. Petersburg. Fla.. 
1 ;5& p.m. (Mutual). 

Boston vs. Detroit. Lakeland. Fla. 

Baltimore vs. New York (N). Phoenix. Arie. 
Chicago (A) vs. Philadelphia. Clearwater. Fla. 
Chicago (N) vs. Cleveland. Tucson. Ariz. 
Brooklyn vs. Cincinnati. Tampa, Fla. 

Milwaukee vs. Atlanta (SA). Atlanta (night). 
Boskelball 

# NBA final round playoff, first game (NBC). 
East-West collegiate all-star game. Mad. Sq. 
Garden. N Y. 

Horse Racing 

Barbara Frietchie Handicap. $25,000, 7 f.. 3-yr.- 
olds and up. Bowie, Md. 

Princeton vs. Maryland. College Pk.. Md. 

Cornell vs, Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Yale vs. Johns Hopkins, Baltimore. 

Army vs. Mt. Washington, Baltimore, 

New Hampshire vs. Hotslra. Hempstead, N.Y, 

Skiing 

North American Ski Championships. Vancouver. 
6.C. (also April I). 

Swimming 

NCAA championships, final day. New Haven. 
Conn. 



Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Chicago (A). Tampa, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual). 

Detroit vs. Boston. Sarasota. Fla. 

New York (A) vs. St. Louis. SI. Petersburg, Fla. 
Chicago (N) vs. New York (N). Phoenix. Ariz. 
Cincinnati vs. Philadelphia. Clearwater. Fla. 
Milwaukee vs. Atlanta (SA). Atlanta. 

Baskelball 

Harlem Globelrotters vs. College All-Stars, Mad. 
Sq. Garden. N.Y.. afternoon and evening. 
National Basketball Congress championships, 
final day, Phoenix. Ariz. 

Ceir 

Azalea Open Invitational, final day, $12,500, 
Wilmington, Del. 



Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Boston. Sarasota. Fla., ];25 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Cincinnati vs. Detroit. Tampa, Fla. 

Milwaukee vs. Wichita (WL) Waycross, Ga. 

New York (A) vs. Washington, Orlando, Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City. Mobile. Ala. 

St. Louis vs. Chicago (A). St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Boskelball 

Olympic team tryouts, round robin, Kansas City 
(through April 4). 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, Bos- 
ton. 

Casper Ortega vs. Hardy Smallwood, middle- 
weights, St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

Horse Racing 

Experimental Free Handicap. $20,000. 6 f., 3-yr.- 
oids. Jamaica, N.Y. 

Table Tennis 

World Championships. Tokyo (through April 11). 


RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
March 30 through April 8 



Boseball 

• Boston vs. New York (A), SI. Petersburg. Fla., 
1 :55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. Jacksonville. Fla. 
Cincinnati vs. Washington, Savannah. Ga. 

New York (N) vs. Clevelaiid. Lubbock. TeF. 
Philadelphia vs. Detroit, Clearwater. Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City. New (irieans. 

St. Louis vs. Chicago (A). Tampa, Fla. 

Bosketboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars. Syra- 
cuse, N Y, 

Boxing 

Ezzard Charles vs. Don Jasper, heavyweights 
(10 rds.). Windsor, Onl. 

Tennie 

World Tennis Tour, Cleveland (through April 6). 



U.S. Open Amateur championships. Philadel- 
phia Pa. (through April 7). 

Ba»«ball 

• Boston vs. Detroit. Lakeland. Fla., 1:5$ P.m. 
(Mutual). 

Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. Mobile. Ala. 

Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore. Douglas, Ariz. 
Cincinnati vs. Washington. Charleston. S.C. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Austin, Tex. 
Philadelphia vs. New York (A), Clearwater. Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City. New Orleans. 
BatkXball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Slars, 
Hershey. Pa. 

Boxing 

• Vince Martinez vs. Miguel Diaz, welterweights. 

• Miami Beach, Fla. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC). 

T«nnis 

World Professional Championships, Cleveland 
(through April 6). 



Boseboll 

Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. New Orleans. 

Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore. Alpine. Tex. 
Cincinnati vs. Washington. Camp (iordon, Ga. 
New York (N) vs. Cleveland . Corpus Christi . Tex. 
Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City, Houston, Tex. 

• St. Louis vs. Chicago (A) Albany, Ga., 1 :S5 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Boskelball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, 
Charlotte. N.C. 

Golf 

• Masters Tournament. $20,000, first day. Augus- 
ta. Ga., 5 45 p.m. (CBS). 

AAU men's national indoor swimming and 
diving championships. New Haven. Conn, 
(through April 7). 

AAU women's national indoor swimming arnf 
diving championships. Daylona Beach, Fla. 
(through April 7). 



Boseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. Chattanooga. Tenn.. 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Chicago vs. Baltimore. San Antonio, Texas. 
Cincinnati vs. Washington Florence. S.C. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland, Houston. Texas. 
Philadelphia vs. New York (A), Mobile. Ala. 
Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City, Austin, Texas. 

SI. Louis vs. Chicago (A). Knoxville. Tenn. 

Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, 
Philadelphia. 

Baxing 

• Joey Giambra vs. John L. Sullivan, middleweights, 

• Syracuse. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

• Masters Tournament. $20,000. second day, Au- 
gusta, Ga., 5 p.m. (CBS). 


Handboll 

USHA four-wall singles and doubles champion- 
ships. St. Louis. 

Sailing 

Out-Island Regatta. Exuma, Bahamas, B.W.I. 

National downhill and slalom championships. 
Squaw Valley, Calif, (through April 8). 

Tro<k and Field 

U.S. Marine Corps relay games. Quantico. Va. 
(also April 7). 

Texas Relays. Austin. Tex. (also April 7). 

Volleyball 

AAU national championships. Houston. Tex. (also 
April 7). 

Water Skiing 

Annual Dixie Tournament. Cypress Gardens, 
Fla. (through April 8). 

Auto Racing 

NASCAR special-modified races. Greenville, 

S.C. 

NASCAR special-modified races. Wilson. N.C. 

Bateball 

Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cincinnati vs. Washington. Columbia, S.C. 
Chicago (N) v$. Baltimore. Corpus Christi. Texas. 

# New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Dallas, Texas. 2:15 
p.m. (CBS). 

Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City. San Antonio, Texas. 
St. Louis vs. Chicago (A), Memphis, Tenn. 
Beskolboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, St 
Louis. 

Bowling 

National Bowling Proprietors Association 
doubles championship, Pittsburgh (also April 
8 ), 

Golf 

# Master's Tournament, $20,000, third day. Au- 
gusta. Ga.. 5 p.m. (CBS). 

Harie Racing 

John B. Campbell Memorial Handicap, $100,000. 
7 f.. 3-yr.-olds and up. f. & m., Bowie. Md. 
Paumenok Handicap. $20,000, 6 f., 3-yr. -olds 
and up. Jamaica. N.Y. 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Detroit. 



Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Circuit lOO-mile race, 
Wilkesboro, N.C. 

NASCAR special-modified race, Atlanta. 

NASCAR special-modified race. Virginia Beach, 
Va. 

NASCAR special-modified race, Nottingham, Pa. 

Baseball 

Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee, Nashville, Tenn. 
Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Cincinnati vs. Washington, Charlotte. N.C. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland, Dallas. 

• Philadelphia vs. New York (A). New Orleans, 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Pittsburgh vs. Kansas City. San Antonio, Texas. 
St. Louis vs. Chicago (A), Memphis. Tenn. 

Baske (boll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars. Cin- 
cinnati. 

Golf 

# Masters Tournament, $20,000. last day. Augus- 
ta. Ga.. 5 p.m. (CBS). 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 -Eu>opeen. John G. Henme'. lerry Burrowi, Snliih 
N««vK««l Assn Services I’d, lorry Burrowi, S - 
European. A.l>. <31. U.P.. t.N.P.. S-Hugh Pinney, 

14,15— drowingi by Aioy; 23-I.N.P. 28— A.P. Ql.I.N.P. 
29 — U.P. 131, A,P. 121: 32 — $ion Woyieoft from Ropho- 
Gvillunet’e 12). Ton Burnside: 37~U.P. 01. A.P.. 43 — 
Gordon Tonney: 45 — Chorlei 6. long,- 54— Margaret 
Gordon; 63--drowlng by toberl RIger; 68 — Horvey 
6e1gin-Son AntorUo Lighl, tony Triolo. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



A MODEST PROPOSAL 

Sirs: 

Tho lifp and times of Mila NAchodskS 
pose an interestinu problem. Tho problem 
is not that of Mila herself — il .seems to me 
that she wa.s as well otT as a C7.ech heroine 
as she is a.s a New York nightclub hoofer 
but that of our ro.sponso to what by now 
is a well-<locumenteil situation: state train- 
ing and support of satellite and U.S.S.R. 
athletes. 

We could, of course, bid the AAU ama- 
teur i<leal adieu and provide our star ath- 
letes with a bigger-and-better-than-Hus- 
sian system of endowed athletics. But the 
trouble is that we would be doing this to 
spite the Soviet Union and to flatter our 
own chauvini.stic impulse’s, rather than for 
the sake of athletias. And that has proven 
to be a dangerou.s e.xperiment. The great 
flaw of the Russian system is that athletics 
are u.sed for a purpose other than recreation 
and the ideal of achieving excellence. 

Here is my modest proposal. I suggest 
that a group of weighty citizens, interested 
in the value of sport, form a body with the 
purpose of persuading some of our great 
foundations, such a.s the Rockefeller, Ford, 
Commonwealth, Markle, etc. etc. groups, 
to establish jointly a new foundation which 
would underwrite a national sports program 
designed to produce excellence in sports the 
way we now have programs to produce 
.exccllenoe in medical training, historical 
research and wmlemporary affairs. 

1 do not believe that such a proposal 
would .set the bodies of the late Messrs. 
Rockefeller, Harkness and Markle to spin- 
ning in their graves. Athletics are a pretty 
fine thing and through the centuries have 
been an ennobling influence on .Man. 

George Bkaumak 

Orono, Maine 

PARADISE IN PERU 

Sirs: 

Your Cabo Blanco story (SI, March 19) 
wa-s terrific, for that is truly a fisherman’s 
paradise. I spent a holiday there in March 
of 1954 with two of my .sons. Our youngest 
boy, Wilford, then 15, caught the largest 
black marlin ever caught by a boy of his 
age in the world. It weighed 770 pounds 


and was boated in 50 minutes. It was also 
an experience for me to catch a 712-pound 
marlin at these fabulous grounds. 

G. Harold Welch 

Ml. Carmel. Conn. 

THE MEASURE OF GREATNESS 

Sirs: 

Somewhere in trafficking between vari- 
ous and sundry race tracks this writer ac- 
quired the naive idea that even a super- 
horse going off at even money or ]e.s.s faces 
the possibility on any given day of getting 
whipped. 

The latest example of this is Nashua's 
somewhat dismal showing in Florida iSI, 
March 26i which is even having repercus- 
sions at this distant point. Thank heaven 
the people most directly concerned took his 
.shellacking in good grace as witness their 
statements: 

“That’.s horse racing. I just hope we get 
another chance." Jim Fitzsimmons, trainer. 

"We’ll race him all year, or as long as the 
handicappers let him." Leslie Combs If, 
head of owning syndicate. 

The last remark of course is the all- 
important one, because it is within Mr. 
Combs’s jurisdiction to keep this fine horse 
on the turf and chance further lo.sscs, which 
naturally would reduce his value at stud, 
or retire him now. How good it was to have 
this fine e.xampJe of .sporf-sman.ship rather 
than to li.sten, for example, to Sam Riddle’s 
wails of anguish for years after Man o' 
War’s defeat by Upset. As Mr. Hal Price 
Headly often states, “You don't win them 
in the barn." You’ve got to try and be tried. 

The measure of a horse’s greatness is 
largely in the animal himself but, being 
without means of expression other than his 
ability to run at certain times faster and at 
other times slower than his confreres, it is 
the men surrounding him w'hn pul their 
money, knowledge, work, love and afleclion 
into bringing out the very best that is in 
him. In Nashua’s ca-se, both with his for- 
mer owner and with his present ones, he 
seems to have been surrounded by what, 
for want of better word.s, could be stated 
as a certain fmcnc.ss. 

Thomas P. Tucker 

Omaha 


OLD GOLDENSIDES (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

The pictures of Aristoleles Socrates Ona.s- 
sis, yacht (SI. Feb. 27) resemble a Cana- 
dian frigate with extended bow w’hich is 
referred to as a destroyer escort. 

Would you kindly publish the former 
name of this Canadian war vessel? 

Stak V. Wright 

Victoria, B.C. 

• The Onassis yacht was at one time 
the Canadian frigate Sformonf. Per- 
forming the same duties as a destroyer 
escort, the SlormonI saw service in 
North Atlantic, Arctic and European 
waters. She destroyed 18 drifting 
mines, helped sink at least three sub- 
marines and came under fire from a 
German shore battery. The Stormont 
was decommissioned in 1945 and seven 
years later was taken to Kiel, Ger- 
many, where she wa.s converted into 
Ona.ssis' yacht. — ED. 

WARDEN’S DILEMMA 

Sirs: 

In The Outdoor Week, March 12 you 
describe the dilemma of a game warden who 
face.s a murder charge for .shooting a man 
whom he suspected of hunting in an illegal 
manner, after suppo.sedly being threatened 
by him. 1 have gunned and fished from 
Maine to Florida, and it is my opinion 
that waniens are given too much authority. 
True, there are some tough cookies roam- 
ing our hunting areas, but there are plenty 
of ways of apprehending them without 
.shooting them. Within the pa.st two years 
there have been similar instani’es of unjus- 
tified severity in the New England area. 
One of our wardens was fined for manhan- 
dling a hunter who refused to show him his 
licen.se l)erau.se this warden did not bother 
to identify himself as a game enforcement 
officer. Another wounded a young boy 
In .shooting at a car which contained 
hunters he suspected of jacking deer. 

Harry C. Burkss 

So. Duxbury, Mass. 

continued on next page 
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FALCON Portable 


Falcon Alarm Co. Inc. 
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HOW TO DISCOURAGE A BEAVER 

Sirs: 

I can well understand Cecil Koenig’s 
plight with the beaver (E & D, March 12). 

First of all, the effort to carry the mate- 
ria! from the broken dam a safe distance is 
wasted motion as a beaver will never use 
the same branches, twigs, etc. a second 
lime even though he must travel far for 
fresh supplie.s. How the beaver knows which 
branches were pretiously used in his now- 
broken dam anri which were not is an unan- 
swered question in nature. 

The best solution is to put a water wheel 
where the beaver imslsts on putting a dam 
(in this ca-se the inlet to the pipe). The 
wheel at first acLs a.s sort of a moving scare- 
crow, but even after the beaver has got 
used to it, he seems to be unable to stop 
the moving water wheel despite his dam- 
building talents. 

Charles Foot 

Boulder, Col. 

THE FINAL CAST 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading Sparse Grey 
Hackle’s excellent article on the Beaverkill 
(SI, Feb. 27), and I wa.s wondering if you 
could give me a full version of i4w Angler’s 
Prayer that he referred to. 

Carl Dolan 

Rochester 

• Sparse Grey Hackle provides this 
angler’s prayer, author unknown, with 
a note that it is not intended for spin- 
ning rod fishermen: 

God grant that I may live to fwli 
Until my dying day. 

And when my final cEust Is made 
I then most humbly pray, 

When in the Lord’s safe landing net 
I’m peacefully asleep, 

That in His mercy I be judged 
As good enough to keep. 

-ED. 


THE BOVS FROM THE CLUB 

Sirs: 

I was deeply interested in the article by 
Sparse Grey Hackle regarding the Beaver- 
kill. I practically grew up brandishing a fly 
on its lovely rapids. However, 1 take excep- 
tion to the likes of Sparse Grey Hackle cry- 
ing about the misuse of the stream. True, 
the untutored have invaded this hallowed 
stream, but what is just as bad is the type 
of “club” fisherman Hackle represents. 
They are the boys that buy up stream 
rights, post every inch of it, then go off to 
any other stream that suits their fancy. 

Many is the time 1 have sought out a 
favored pool either on the lower Beaverkill 
or the East Branch only to find one or more 
of these club fishermen pleasantly plunked 
in the middle whipping up a froth — and 
sometimes ol' Sparse Grey himself. 

Byron M. Kellam 

Harpursville, N.Y. 

BIRD TALK 

Sirs: 

Just a word of thanks for the pages “al- 
lotted” to bird watchers. Hope there will be 
more. Bird watching is a sport that can be 
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indulRed in even while actively participat- 
inK in another, and how many other sports 
can boast that? M. K. Hillman from Seattle 
complains that he never met an honest-to- 
goodness card-carr.Ning bird watcher i19th 
Hole, March 12 1 . He could write his own 
card by a little observation on the golf 
links ... or maybe he's the kind that 
doe.sn’t know the color of his wife’s eyes. 

N.^NCV Morrison 

Norwich, Conn. 

• “As a mere people watcher I have no 
wish to evoke the ire of the bird watch- 
ers of America,” answ'ers Mr. Hillman. 
“As a token of peace 1 will gladly 
count up several sea gulls for next 
year’s bird count, if in turn one of the 
bird watchers will keep an eye on the 
pigeons over our parking lot." — ED. 

NO EVASION 

Sirs: 

Like a lot of other drivers at Daytona 
Beach during the Speed Week (SI, March 
.Ti 1 wa.s not .sure of the rules a.s there 
were several set.s of rules to be applied to 
different categories and events. On the 
chance that extra weight over the drising 
wheels might help acceleration, I brought 
an engine block to the beach in the trunk 
of my car. Officials were consulted and 
weight.s were not allowed, whereupon the 
block was removed. There was no attempt 
to eva<le rule.s. 

John Fitch 

Sebring, Fla. 

BATTLE OF THE SEXES 

Sirs; 

Are you trying to break up my happy 
home? Under NASCAR results (SI, March 
.11 you have me listed correctly as runner- 
up in the I.Adies’ Sports Car Cla.s.s. Thank 
you! But under "Hybrid U.S. Pa.ssenger 
Cars," you say: “Suzanne La Fountain, 
Highlands, N.J., ’.56 Ford station wagon — 
70.9.50.” This was my hu-sband, Donald La 
Fountain. 

Suzanne La Fountain 

Highlands, N.J. 

• A Fat on the Back to Donald. — ED. 

THE HAWKS 

Sirs: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the article on the stock car races (Salute to 
Speed, SI, March 5> at Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 

I enjoyed reading about the hot Cor- 
vettes and Thunderbirds, but one thing 
puzzles me. What happened to the Stude- 
baker Hawk? With its 275 hp motor it’s 
supposed to he the hottest thing on the 
road. W'hy wasn’t it entered? 

Don Scott 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

• Studebaker feels that official par- 
ticipation in speed events would not 
be in keeping with the company's firm 
emphasis on the safety factors of their 
cars. However, Wallace L. Chandler of 
I..ansing, Mich, raced a privately en- 
tered Studebaker Golden Hawk to 
fourth place in the over-350-cubic-inch 
Passenger Cars Acceleration run and to 
fifth place in the Flying Mile for the 
same class. — ED. 
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cigars in all. Then lest smoke S 
cigars. If you're net delighted tend 
back tha ether S for yeur dollar 
back without quastiois or quibble. 

WALLY FRANK, Ltd..D.pt. h.iis 
132 Church St., New York 7. N. Y.S 

Enclosed find $1,00, tend me 10 of | 
yeur CLEAR HAVANA IRRE6U- ■ 
LARS. I'll test smoke S and if I'm . 
net dellghlad I'll return tha ether ! 
S lor my dollar back (Plaasa print ' 
nama > address below.) | 

I 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


FATHER OSWALD McGINN 

One of the nation’s better trick shots is 
Father Oswald T. McGinn, a 77-year- 
old Roman Catholic priest now in re- 
tirement at San Antonio, Texas. His 
favorite trick is splitting a bullet bal- 
anced on top of a razor blade. Advises 
Father McGinn: “Shooting is a mat- 
ter of coordination between sight, judg- 
ment and muscular reaction. When 
you’re on sight, squeeze the trigger.” 


LIEUT. WILLIAM VENDL 

A lieutenant j.g. in the Coast Guard, 
Bill Vendl, 24, is aiming for the mod- 
ern pentathlon in the Olympics. The 
pentathlon consists of pistol shooting, 
steeplechase riding, 4,000-meter run, 
300-meter swim and fencing with 6p4e. 
Bill, All-America honorable mention in 
swimming at Eastern Kentucky, does 
all his training (except for the stee- 
plechase) aboard the cutter Mackinac. 





there's only one 

IViulleloii 


always virgin wool ^ 


Introducing the 

"SIR- REKTHDI-iETOII" 
a truly distinctive shirt 


Here is real luxury expressed in pure 
virgin wool... a featherweight achievement 
by Pendleton craftsmen . . . unequalled 
In quality and unsurpassed in styling and 
fit... tailored with custom perfection. 

The rich tones of Pendleton’s superb 
Bengaline slacks accent the Sir Pendleton’s 
soft shades and smart attractive patterns. 


Another Pendleton Sun Weight is the 
summer-light worsted Challis shirt illustrated 
below. Tailored in the Pendleton tradition 
of superior woolens, the subtle desert tones 
blend beautifully with the new spring shades 
in Pendleton Bengaline slacks, 



If you smoke a lot, shouldn’t it be KENT? 

KENT alwa}’s tastes clean and fresh . . . it's the onlj cigarette with the Micronite Filter for high 
fllration. KENT helps lou keepjour smoking moderate — without cutting down on pleasure! The 
Micronite Filter actually smooths the smoke — so you get more enjoyment from KENT’s rich, 
custom-blended tobaccos. iVhy settle for less than KENT. . .especially f you smoke a lot! 



King Size 
and Regular 


